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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Tue delusions which have lasted since the War are slowly 
passing from us. Last year the Italian Campaign in 
} Abyssinia blew away the mist created by that 
ine Savina of creat political fraud, the League of Nations, 
and this year, the Civil War in Spain has 
exposed the untruthfulness of the thesis that men detest war 
and yearn for peace at all costs. No one who reads or listens 
to the news can have failed to realize the fierce joy the 
Spaniards are taking in mortal combat. There is in fighting 
the power of emotion stronger than almost any other. The 
thrill felt is greater, the excitement more intense, the sense 
of accomplishment more complete. In calmer moments 
when viewing the results, men wish that this were not so, 
but it is folly not to recognize the fact that war, whatever 
may be truly said of its horrors, gives to man the utmost 
stretch of which he is capable, in exaltation, courage, and 
the power of endurance, so that at times he becomes super- 
human. These thoughts must have been in the minds of many 
people, as news of the extraordinarily gallant fighting came 
from Spain. When, listening in to the wireless, such news was 
contrasted with the quacking of Geneva “ observers”? and 
other such B.B.C. efforts to recapture delusion, the effect 
was one of high tragi-comedy. 


THe Spanish Civil war continued its gory path, through 
September. Owing to lack of ammunition on both sides the 
F position in many parts of Spain is a stalemate. 

ats ge But the bitterness, as in all civil wars, increased 
in intensity. Prisoners received no quarter, 

hostages were butchered, hospitals were shelled from the air. 
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The determination to exterminate the enemy wholly and 
entirely, has been increased rather than diminished by the 
duration of the war. The struggle has developed into a 
series of regional conflicts. Apart from the insurgents’ 
continued endeavour to capture Madrid, a clear military plan 
seems conspicuous by its absence. Events are proving once 
again that Spaniards are skilful guerilla tacticians but wasteful 
field strategists, though individually they may be as brave as 
the legendary figure of El Cid. It is, for example, difficult to 
see why General Franco did not bring over more Moroccan 
levies in the early stages of the war and march with them 
immediately on Madrid, which on the south is entirely un- 
defended. At that time the roughly armed bands of red 
militia would have stood little chance against the trained 
Moroccan troops. It is reported that about 30,000 native 
troops are still in Morocco. In view of rumours regarding 
the unwillingness of the Moors to fight in Spain and their dis- 
appointment at the slowness of the war, Franco may have 
considered it wiser to leave them where they were. An 
objective study of the war shows that the east of Spain north 
of the Madrid-Albacete-Alicante railway line still remains 
loyal to the Government, though even in this area there are 
wedges of insurgent territory. Teruel and Saragossa are both 
in the hands of the anti-Government troops. It is, however, 
reported that Huesca, a key town to Saragossa, has been cap- 
tured by the Government. and the Government control most 
of the chief ports, Malaga, Almeria, Alicante, Valencia and 
Barcelona, and on the north, Bilbao and Gijon. Galicia, 
however, is in the insurgents’ hands. This province includes 
both Vigo and Corufia, commanding two railway arteries 
which communicate with the insurgent forces in northern 
Spain, and Ferrol, Spain’s chief naval basis on the Atlantic. 


In the South the insurgents have gained ground and, 
having conquered Ronda, they are in control of most of 
the Andalucian coast line. Their command 
of Cadiz gives them the mastery of the Guadal- 
quiver River as far as Seville, a deep water 
port, though so far inland. The peasantry in Andalucia, 
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however, are partial to Communism, or rather to anarchistic 
teaching, and red militia bands are roving at will in a square 
formed by the four cities, Jaen, Almeria, Cadiz and Seville. 
On the West the rebels have advanced northwards through 
Merida and Trujillo, where they turned east in the direction 
of Madrid. Near the vast Franciscan monastery of Guadalupe 
they are reported to have been delayed by the “ phantom 
column ”’ which under Captain Uribarri marched across the 
centre of Spain from Valencia on the east coast. To-day the 
insurgents occupy Talavera. Between this town, with its 
crooked bridge across the Tagus and its crumbling mellowed 
houses, and Madrid, 65 miles distant, there are no mountains, 
the Sierra de Gredos running parallel with the main road 
15 miles to the north. When Madrid falls, the Government 
will probably move to Valencia or Alicante, with which 
places their rail and road connections remain unbroken. 
The resistance of Toledo, where some 1,400 men, women 
and children held out heroically for over two months, 
and where a glorious remnant fought even after their 
quarter of the building was mined and blown up, decided 
the immediate fate of Madrid. The Spaniard, who is 
at all costs resisting the red flag and all that this 
means, has on this occasion shown himself the true heir 
of the Cid. 


ToLEDo is an ancient stronghold, but part of it is used to 
house the Cadet Force and is the Sandhurst of Spain. Two 
Toledo months ago this fortress declared against the 

Government, and the insurgents were so certain 
of being murdered, should they submit, that even the women 
and children refused to surrender under promise of safe 
conduct. They were probably right. On September 18 the 
Reds (Government forces) mined the fortress and blew up 
all but one section. The garrison answered by a sortie on 
September 20. The Reds pumped petrol through a fire hose, 
pouring an inflammable river on to the insurgents’ post. 
This was set alight by bombs and burst into a sheet of flames 
around and over the Headquarters of the Military Governor, 
where a strong force remained. This was not the end, 
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“One of the insurgents rushed from the attacked building and 
after a short struggle with a man holding the hose grabbed it from his 
hands and turned it the other way. Before the men behind could be 
warned to stop pumping the Government positions were being deluged 
with the petrol. For a few seconds the man hung on to the hose 
while a score of Government men fired at him. He fell dead from a 
dozen wounds, but the Government’s attempt had failed and has not 
so far been repeated.” —(Reuter.) 


In the whole history of warfare there cannot have been an 
act of greater bravery. 


Wuat of conditions in the capital itself? The air raids— 
possibly a foretaste of subsequent more skilfully directed 
In Madrid attacks—did comparatively little material 
damage, but successfully weakened the morale 
of the inhabitants, while the disgraceful red terror, which the 
Quiroga cabinet seems to have been powerless to suppress, 
undermined the remaining confidence which the outer world 
retained in the Government’s ability to justify its existence. 
A rough tribunal of the people was established in the capital, 
reminiscent of the Committee of Public Safety of the French 
Revolution. It consisted of three magistrates and a jury 
of 14 members chosen by the Frente Popular, consisting 
of two members each for Socialists, Union Republicana, 
Izquierda Republicana, Communists, Casas del Pueblo and 
the unified Marxist youth parties, and one each for anarchists 
and Syndicalists. “‘ Rebels” or persons suspected of having 
any sympathy with them stood little chance of acquittal 
before such a tribunal, and an orgy of death has been held 
in the capital. Sometimes the prisoners escaped death at the 
hands of the judges; the guards took the matter into their 
own hands and shot the prisoners as they left the court. 
Refugees from Madrid confirm stories of barbaric crimes, 
both individual and collective. An outstanding example of 
a collective crime was the murder on the outskirts of Madrid 
of a train load of prisoners from Jaen and collective murders 
in the Model Prison are also reported. If the “ Reds’? win— 
and the Government is now frankly “ red ”’—there will be 
little or no hope of retrieving British and other foreign capital 
invested in Spain. Managers will be liable to be shot or dis- 
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missed at a moment’s notice, and the workers will confiscate 
businesses, as they already have done in Barcelona. 


THE supersession of the pink liberal cabinet of Sefior Casares 
Quiroga by a frankly Socialist Government, which includes 

two out-and-out Communists, Don Vicente 
ae Uribi and Don Jesus Hernandez, editor of the 

Communist paper, Mundo Obrero, was no 
surprise to those who had followed the trend of recent Spanish 
politics. The growth of Marxian ideas and Communism in 
Spain during the last months has been obvious to all but the 
ostrich-like liberal intellectuals. When the insurrection broke 
out, the Government armed the mob from the age of 15 up- 
wards. ‘‘ Some people,” said Sefior Largo Caballero, the new 
Prime Minister and leader of the left-wing Socialists, ‘“‘ are 
afraid of the spectacle of a people in arms. I am not. I 
would like to see every man with a weapon. . . . Because then 
nothing, absolutely nothing, could exist in Spain except the 
will and desire of the great mass of the Spanish people.” At 
least the speaker’s meaning is clear. The new Prime Minister, 
Sefior Largo Caballero, has long been described as the Lenin 
of Spain. The leader of left-wing Socialism, he has preached 
the seizure of power by direct action and the need for a 
dictatorship of the proletariat ever since the defeat of the 
Socialists in November, 1933. He is 67 years old, a short 
stocky man—a little late in life to become a Spanish Lenin, 
but his sincerity is undoubted. He was a member of General 
Primo de Rivera’s Council of State, and after the establish- 
ment of the Republic was Labour Minister in Sefior Azafia’s 
first Cabinet. He has been in prison at least six times and 
was accused of being the brain behind the “ Red” revolt of 
October, 1934. When Sefior Azafia confiscated the grandees’ 
territory and gave it to the peasants, Caballero described this 
act as “an aspirin to cure an appendicitis!’’ He exercises 
_a@ wide influence over the Spanish working classes and this 
summer, before the outbreak of the civil war, successfully 
merged the red and blue-shirted youth sections of the Socialist 
and Communist parties, thus uniting 100,000 ardent young 
men and women in the cause of a proletarian dictatorship. 
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Srnor Larco CABALLERO, which means the Long Gentleman, 
usually wears a blue mechanics’ overall with a small forage 
The Red Leader ©2P: He started life as a bricklayer and has 
had forty years’ experience as organizer of the 
Building Trade Union, and later as secretary of the U.G.T. 
He is entirely self-educated and, until twenty, could neither 
read nor write. In fact, he fulfils all the orthodox require- 
ments of a Socialist leader. Caballero is assisted in his task 
of organizing a ‘‘ Red” Spain by Sefior Alvarez del Vayo, 
the new Minister for Foreign Affairs—once Madrid Corre- 
spondent of The Manchester Guardian. Sefior Alvarez del 
Vayo calls himself a Socialist, but has coquetted with Com- 
munism for many years. In the early stages of the Republic 
he was appointed Ambassador to Mexico. Sefior Prieto, 
the moderate Socialist leader from Bilbao, holds a relatively 
unimportant post in the Cabinet—a fact which signifies the 
predominance of the extremer over the moderate element in 
the Cabinet. As a small boy Sefior Prieto sold newspapers 
in the streets of Bilbao. To-day he owns a newspaper 
himself. 


Tue flames of the Spanish conflict threaten to shrivel up 
more than Spain herself. The world balance of power is 

' affected by the fact that two Empires will 
a ag disappear should the Reds win, and they may 
the Portuguese even not survive in the other event. The 
Empire Spanish Colonial Empire, Spanish Guinea, Rio 
de Oro, Spanish Morocco, on the African mainland; the 
Canary Islands in the Atlantic, and the Balearic Islands in 
the Mediterranean, are great plums, no doubt. Their posses- 
sion by an unfriendly country would be highly inconvenient 
to us and to France, but their value and importance is far 
exceeded by the Portuguese Empire, which comprises among 
its far-flung territories Portuguese West Africa (Angola) and 
Portuguese East Africa (Mozambique), to say nothing of 
Portuguese Guinea, Goa, Timor, Madeira and a whole host of 
islands. The two great African territories, Angola and 
Mozambique, were accounted of little value in former times, 
but with the development of the Transvaal, the Rhodesias 
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and the Belgian Congo they have become the outlets for a 
great and wealthy Central Africa. These Colonies belong, as 
the Belgian Congo also does, to a country that cannot defend 
them. They are the envy of Germany. We recently pub- 
lished information taken from a South African newspaper 
showing that Germany has a comprehensive scheme for 
recovering her former colonies, and that she had offered 
Portuguese territory—in Mozambique—to the Government 
of the South African Union in return for their good services in 
enabling her to accomplish her desire. Mr. Pirow’s recent 
speeches seem to show that the Smuts-Hertzog Government 
have agreed to some arrangement of this kind. If we knew 
the secret history of the Spanish Civil War, and of the recent 
unrest in the Portuguese fleet, we should probably see the link 
between the conflagration now burning in Spain and the 
colonial ambitions of a powerful country. 


THE events of the last two months in Europe must give us 
all serious matter for thought. Here is a recapitulation 
of what has occurred :— 

July 18.—The soldiers in Spain revolted 
against the Government and the existing 
anarchic disorder. Fierce fighting ensued, fearful destruction 
and an orgy of murdering. The Spanish Civil War is still 
raging as we write. 

August 11.—The Russian Government lowered the age for 
military service from 21 to 19, thus greatly increasing their 
army. 

August 24.—The German Government doubled the length 
of compulsory military service in that country, thus creating 
the most powerful army in the world. Further, the future 
conscription and forced labour of women was announced. 

September 6.—The French Government stated that they 
were going to spend £120,000,000 during the next four years 
on improved armaments and defences. Poland and France 
have also made some arrangement for mutual help which we 
do not yet fully know. 


September 12.—Signor Mussolini made a statement which 
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indicated that Italy would add considerably to arms and 
armaments. 

What strikes the observer in all this is the rising diapason. 
The tone, being set by the dictators working up their nationals, 
must be high. It is the result of the display and showmanship 
practised in authoritarian countries. The speeches of Herr 
Hitler at Nuremberg last month were hardly those of a sane 
man. His shrieks against Russia and Bolshevism had an 
epileptic touch, and he must believe foreigners to be as 
ignorant as Germans if he thinks we do not know how he is 
using Bolshevism to create weakness in the countries he 
wishes to destroy, or to despoil, like France, Spain, and 
Portugal. In another age such violence of language would 
have been impossible. Manners were different. This is an 
age of megaphoned abuse and cocked snooks. Herr Hitler 
claimed the age as his own. “It is wonderful to live in a 
time like ours,” he cried in a Nuremberg speech. We 
prefer the times of greater humanity and better manners. 


Amripst all the grave events that cause anxiety in the world 
British Ministers still find time to indulge in their old fanciful 
“ » games. Mr. Eden, who has, we are glad to 

Ranumannenanat _hear, recovered from his recent illness, went to 
Geneva on September 20 to inaugurate the huge new “ Palace 
of Peace,’’ where he and others considered such actualities 
as whether the Negus or Signor Mussolini is in possession of 
Abyssinia. But this, as a subject of discussion, may be said 
to be harmless compared with the news that on September 19 
the Foreign Office handed to the French, German, Italian 
and Belgian representatives in London a note pressing for an 
early meeting of the Five Locarno Powers! The Daily Mail 
summed this amazing document up in a cartoon, published 
that day, in which the skeleton of a huge prehistoric animal 
labelled Locarnosaurus was shown, with Mr. Eden giving it 
smelling salts. The Treaty between the Five Locarno Powers 
was broken by Germany last March. England and Italy, 
who had guaranteed that Germany should not do what she 
did do, failed to act. France could not well act without them. 
Locarno, from that moment, was dead, if it had ever been 
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more than a myth. Since then Germany has declined to 
answer the British Questionnaire or other enquiries, and has 
made what in other days would have been a declaration of 
war against Russia, France’s ally. And here is the British 
Foreign Secretary playing with the bones of Sir Austen 
Chamberlain’s forgotten monster! The very word Locarno 
has bitter memories for us, for by means of that Treaty we were 
spoofed, and the French were kept quiet until such time as 
the Germans were armed and able to break their word with 
impunity. What are our Ministers made of that they do not 
see the things that are so evident ? And why do they turn 
the floodlight on to their gross failures in this way ? 


THERE is an undoubted movement in Europe. Something 
like a re-shuffle is going on, and certain influences, which are 
always great, but which are sometimes silent, 
are now being manifested. It was impossible 
that the Papacy should not be disturbed by 
the attacks on religion, which are violent in several countries, 
and which in Spain have culminated in the most terrible 
atrocities on priests, nuns and other Catholics. A private 
letter received from Rome after some 6,000 Catholic refugees 
had reached there from Spain gave a brief picture of horrors 
the nuns had endured. 

“Several of these nuns were forced to witness the burial of twelve 
priests they knew personally. The priests were placed in the ground 
and buried up to their eyes while they were still alive. Three of these 
nuns are now raving mad.” 

Receiving some of these poor people at Castel Gandolpho on 
September 14 the Pope spoke in no uncertain terms to the 
refugees of the Civil War going on in Spain, and the influences 
by which atrocities are prompted :— 

“You have been mulcted and despoiled of all things ; you have 
been hunted and pursued unto the death, in cities and in villages, in 
the dwellings of men and in the solitudes of the mountain tops. 

“It can only be said that the flame of Satanic preparation has been 
rekindled, and most fiercely in neighbouring Spain.” 

Such “ subversive attacks on every kind of order” are being 
made in many parts of the world, said the Pope, and they 
are preceded 
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“by a universal, persistent, and most astute propaganda, intent on 
subjecting the whole world to those absurd and disastrous ideologies 
which, once they have seduced and stirred up the masses, aim at 
arming them and throwing them madly against every form of institution, 
human and divine. 

“We must bewail not merely such evils and disasters in general, 
but more particularly such fratricidal carnage, so many offences of 
Christian life and dignity, such a ruining of the most sacred and, precious 
heritage of a great and noble people, and of a people so singularly dear 
to us. 

“These happenings in Spain speak to Europe and the whole world 
and proclaim, once more, to what extent the very foundations of all 
order, of all culture, of all civilisation, are being menaced.” 


And His Holiness uttered a general warning against the 
insidious propaganda now prevalent in different countries, 
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In the course of his speech the Pope made a clear reference 
to the new German ideology which opens the way to sub- 
: versive teaching by refusing access to the 
Copeenion young and preventing Church influence in the 
home. He described how the teachings of the 

Church in certain countries were hindered :— 

“ How can the Church help when and where the Catholic Press— 
for the diffusion, exposition and defence of the greatest Church maxims, 
which only the Catholic Church possesses and teaches—are relegated 
away as suspicious, while every liberty, favour and tolerance is reserved 
for a Press which seems to have a mandate to confound ideas and to 
falsify and sophisticate facts ? ” 

“ These things, he declared, paralyse the effects of the Church in 
fulfilling its functions as the real saviour of civilisation and humanity. 
He warned the world against these things and on the infiltration of 
subversive and Godless ideas.” —(Morning Post report.) 

It would thus appear that His Holiness believes that the 
pagan Nazi creed opens the door for the anti-God Communist 
creed, and that, while the latter has exhibited the more 
violently persecuting tendency, the former ideology is in 
itself little better. We hope that these words may be studied 
by those of our countrymen who are inclined to take Herr 
Hitler at his own valuation of anti-Bolshevic champion. 
There is a great similarity between Communism and Nazism. 
In this country we hope to avoid both. 
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ArFarrs in Palestine went on in increasing disorder during 
the last weeks of August and the first week of September. 
Palesti That is to say, Jews and Arabs were murdered, 

British soldiers were ambushed and occasionally 
killed or wounded, much damage was done, and strikes 
continued in spite of the presence of 11,000 infantry and 
other arms. Various mediators failed to ease the situation. 
On September 7 the Imperial Government issued a statement 
in which, while maintaining their political aims in Palestine, 
they announced that they proposed to use greater force than 
before to restore order. The First Division was therefore 
sent to Palestine, and General Dill was put in command of 
the forces in that country. This decision, which almost 
doubled the size of the military expedition, was taken with 
so much suddenness that the manceuvres in Sussex were 
brought to an abrupt close, and a tremendous crop of rumours 
started as to what had caused this sensational action. People 
in official circles went about looking mysterious, and the 
sealed lips business was freely resorted to, we believe with 
no more justification than on a former occasion. What 
happened was that the Ministers who had always foreseen 
that the Palestine affair was a big and dangerous business 
had at last convinced their colleagues that something serious 
must be done. The decision was taken in the absence of Mr. 
Baldwin, who missed several Cabinets during the holidays. 
The long manifesto issued on September 7 by the Government 
to explain their action makes curious reading. The most 
important part is at the end :— 

1. That the obligations laid down in the Mandate for Palestine in 
regard to the two sections of the population are of equal weight ; and 

2. That the two obligations imposed upon the mandatory are in no 
sense irreconcilable. 

The following is the exact text of the pledge. It was 
given by Lord Balfour in 1917 :— 

“‘ His Majesty’s Government view with favour the establishment in 
Palestine of a National Home for the Jewish people, and will use their 
best endeavour to facilitate the achievement of that object, it being 
understood that nothing shall be done which may prejudice the civil 


and religious rights of the existing non-Jewish communities in 
Palestine.” 
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THe Kine reigns over the greatest Mohammedan Empire 
in the world. The Government are, not unnaturally, exceed- 
ingly anxious as to the effect their campaign 
in Palestine against the Arabs will have upon 
these subjects of His Majesty. 

“Tt has been the constant aim of British policy to secure and 
maintain relations of friendship and confidence with the Moslem peoples. 
For this reason, apart from all others, they would have wished to avoid 


by all possible means the course of action which has now been forced 
upon them.” 


This passage is directly followed by a truly surprising state- 
ment which seems to indicate that a “‘ Mandatory ”’ Govern- 
ment has more responsibility for maintaining order than a 
Government of the usual kind. Here is the text with our 
italics :— 

“ But no Government, least of all a Government exercising mandatory 


responsibilities, can allow themselves to be deflected from their course 
by violence and outrage.” 


If this is the considered opinion of Mr. Baldwin’s colleagues it 
would account for their Indian policy; for in India they 
conceded to terrorism a constitution which, if it ever takes 
shape, will plunge that great British territory into anarchy. 
The phrase may have been a mere rhetorical flourish ; if so, 
it was a very unfortunate one. It may not denote, as it 
appears to do, a preference for mandates over other forms of 
sovereignty. One sentence has a more manly ring than the 
others. It is to the effect that His Majesty’s Government 
have no intention of abandoning their undertaken duty in 
Palestine. The difficulty is to know exactly how that duty 
can be carried out, and how our pledge to the Jews can be 
kept without violating our promise to the Arabs. The follow- 
ing statistics of Jewish immigration to the Holy Land shows 
the causes of Arab discontent :— 


The 
Repercussions 


1931 immigrants .. .. 4,075 
1932, 9,553 
1933, 
1934, 
1935 61,854 


Besides these immigrants, legally admitted, there are said to 
be, according to census figures, some 15,000 more newly 
arrived Jews in Palestine during these years. 
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ELEcTions for the Provincial Counsel in the Transvaal on 
September 2 were followed a few days later by similar elections 

in the Orange Free State. We deal only with 
Provincial the former, as essential figures for the latter 
os . are not to hand at the time of writing. The 

Smuts-Hertzog party were successful in these, 
polling 53 per cent. of the votes registered, but the cardinal 
fact is that only 46 per cent. of the electorate polled. It 
should be remembered that the Government have very large 
funds and the power of offering huge bribes, and their hench- 
men control the bulk of the newspapers ; their victory was 
therefore certain. The Open Republican Party—the Govern- 
ment Party is only intermittently Republican—polled 18 per 
cent., while the Labour Party polled 13 per cent. The British 
Party, the Dominion Party, without funds, organisation or 
press, did less well than was hoped, polling only 7 per cent. 
The 54 per cent. of the electors who stayed away from the 
polls were no doubt largely British, and composed of people 
who would have voted British had they voted at all, but 
with the common English disregard for the electoral machine 
—that machine which cost so much to build in the Transvaal— 
they were absorbed in the boom, in their pleasures, in all the 
things that absorb the British everywhere. All the same, the 
deductions that can fairly be drawn from the figures are that 
the Transvaal Electorate is in a state of flux, and of general 
dissatisfaction with the present form of political division and 
in Johannesburg distracted by the boom: that the Govern- 
ment—the election being fought on its general programme 
and hardly at all on Provincial issues—makes no special appeal 
to the electors even in this the strongest source of its electoral 
strength: that the Republicans (Malanites) have a greater 
following than was believed by most people and that the 
Dominion Party, in face of an extremely hostile Press, and 
with little funds and an organisation still incomplete, has in 
Johannesburg and on the Reef a sufficient volume of support 
to make it an important factor. For five years 345,000 
voters are to be represented by 48 members returned by, 
say, 25 per cent. of the voters. If the height of popularity of 
a Government just successful at the polls commences to 
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diminish—as has been said—at the moment of the declaration . 
of the poll, it should not be long before, in the present case, | 


zero-mark is reached. 


THERE is something like a conspiracy of silence in the British 
papers as to the designs of the Smuts-Hertzog Government 
_ in regard to the Empire, but from time to 
at gg time events of importance occur that cannot 
be overlooked. One of these took place on 
September 8 at a banquet in Johannesburg on the occasion 
of a South African Conference, a conference in which the 
various powers owning territories in South Africa met. At 
this banquet, instead of the usual form for toasts, which lays 
down that in the British Empire “ The King ”’ is always the 
first toast proposed, the following was the order of the toasts 
proposed by General Hertzog, Prime Minister of the Union :— 
1. The King of the Belgians. 
2. The President of the French Republic. 


3. The King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland. 


4. The President of the Republic of Portugal. 
One of the guests, Colonel Lopez, then proposed the health of 
“His Majesty King Edward VIII, Sovereign of the Union of 
South Africa.” This toast was not accompanied by the 
National Anthem, but by the playing of Die Stem Van Suid 
Africa, whatever that may be. We are happy to be able to 
record that one of His Majesty’s subjects, Colonel Stallard, 
the leader of the Dominion Party, walked out of the banquet 
as a protest against the toast list. He has previously called 
attention to the efforts made by Generals Smuts and Hertzog 
to divide the Crown, and thus claim South African separation 
from the Empire. This toast list is a symptom of the attitude 
of the present Government of South Africa towards the 
Empire, and it is freely stated in South Africa that an effort 
is being made to get this division of the Crown recognized at 
the Coronation. If the British, who number 800,000 in a 
population of 2,000,000 whites, do not make themselves felt 
they will soon find that the Smuts-Hertzogs have broken the 
last tie which binds them to the Empire. And it will afford 
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them very little consolation to be picked up by one of the 
Powers who are looking out for new territory. 


THE Natal Mercury had some interesting information in a 
recent number on native crime in the Union of South Africa. 
. During the year ending March, 1935, the total 
ea number of native criminal convictions was 
465,312, whereas in 1930 this figure was nearly 
100,000 less. A closer look at the convictions shows the 
cause. Of the 165,312 convictions, only some 18,000 were 
for crimes, the rest for what should have been called mis- 
demeanours, being for breaches of the pass laws, municipal 
or labour regulations, native taxation laws and the Native 
Areas Acts. At a meeting held at Durban, Mr. D. 8. Shep- 
stone called attention to this serious state of affairs, which he 
believed to be due to three causes. The economic position 
of the Bantu, the ever-increasing number of statutory laws, 
and the procedure used in the Courts. In regard to the 
economic position some 69,000 natives were convicted for 
non-payment of the poll-tax. This was 20,000 more than 
in 1930. Europeans in South Africa are taxed as they are 
here, with some relation to their incomes and earnings, but 
the native is taxed personally, regardless of such considera- 
tion. The fact of the great increase in convictions shows 
that something is radically wrong with the laws and their 
administration. In regard to other offences than those 
connected with tax-paying, some 388,000 are due to the 
great number of new statutory laws directed against the 
Bantu. These are so many that the natives do not know 
where they are or how the new legislation affects them. 
They do not know when they break laws. Further than this, 
Mr. Shepstone stated that interpreters for the law-courts had 
no qualifying test in native languages as they have in Indian 
or other languages. 
“On numerous occasions he had seen a look of amazement on the 
face of a native when he was confronted with some statement he was 


supposed to have made in evidence. The natives were so helpless 
that it was imperative to employ good interpreters.” 


The fines imposed are quite out of proportion to the 
native’s ability to pay, and the natives are hardly ever given 
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the benefit of the First Offenders Act. From this it can be 
seen that oppressive laws and the denial of justice in the 
Union of South Africa are manufacturing criminals in that 
country ata great rate. In native affairs, as in other matters, 
South Africa has swung over to Krugerism. 


THE Anglo-Egyptian Treaty was signed in London at the end 
of August. Publication was delayed for several days for 
some reason that was not made clear. When 
the terms were known it became evident that 
the Daily Mail and Mr. Winston Churchill had 
been perfectly right in their forecast of another British with- 
drawal. It is not often that the National Review surrenders 
itself to optimism in regard to British foreign policy, but on 
this occasion we own to having thought that British Ministers 
might do their duty by the British people, as it was easy to 
do so and needed little effort on their part. The Egyptians 
had been frightened out of their lives by Italy. They would 
have accepted a reasonable treaty had we proposed it, but 
the Foreign Office, which negotiated the affair, has always 
misunderstood Egypt. In Lord Cromer’s day, in Lord 
Kitchener’s day, in Lord Lloyd’s day, this did not matter, 
for these men of great personality could hold their own 
against Secretaries of State and their officials, but since 
Lord Lloyd’s resignation the post of High Commissioner in 
Egypt has been an appanage of the Foreign Office, and a 
series of “transient and embarrassed phantoms” have 
flitted through Cairo as representative of the once paramount 
power. As our authority declined, so in Egypt a very 
inferior type of Egyptian came to power, ending with the 
present ministers, whom Lord Cromer, Lord Kitchener and 
Lord Lloyd would, with their knowledge of the East, have 
refused to meet in conclave. Since the signing of the Treaty 
the insolence of these men has known no bounds. They 
regard the British with the contempt our present Ministers 
may deserve, but which the “ regenerators of Egypt” have 
not earned. 


Retrogression 
in Egypt 


Ir is fifty-four years since our Army occupied Egypt. This 
occupation (Art. 1) is now to cease. Article 3 recognises 
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Egypt as a Sovereign Independent State, and renounces 
British control over certain hitherto reserved attributes of 

sovereignty. We also undertake to support 
Te Tate Egypt’s application to be a member of the 
League of Nations. This, under present circumstances, has 
little significance. Articles 4, 5 and 6 provide for con- 
sultations in the event of risk of rupture with third parties. 
In the event of war, Article 7 provides that Great Britain 
and Egypt are to be in alliance and that Egypt is to receive 
unlimited aid from us. But Egypt is not so bound. Great 
Britain apparently can only ask for “ facilities and assistance,” 
in the event of war, such as the use of ports, aerodromes and 
means of communication. Other military clauses provide 
that the British Government should station forces for twenty 
years in the zone of the Suez Canal, but these forces are not 
to constitute “in any manner an occupation.” This arrange- 
ment will come to an end when both parties agree that “ the 
Egyptian army is in a position to ensure . . . the security 
of navigation of the Canal.” If the British do not agree to 
quit in twenty years the League of Nations will arbitrate. 
The Canal zone is defined, and the British forces are limited 
to 10,000 land troops and 400 Air Force pilots. There is 
a schedule providing for roads and railways, and one clause 
provides that some troops may remain in Alexandria for 
eight years. This is so far on the lines of the proposed 
MacDonald Treaty of 1930, which brought about the resigna- 
tion of Lord Lloyd, although in the military clauses it is 
rather better. Worse, however, is to come. We have ceded 
much in the Sudan. We have sold the pass in regard to 
capitulations. 


THE portion of the Treaty which deals with the Sudan breaks 
new ground. In return for an admission on the part of the 

. Egyptian Government—an admission how easy 
pended to make !—that the interest of the Sudanese 
is the “‘ primary aim of the Sudan Government ” the British 
agree that Egyptian immigration into the Sudan shall be 
unlimited. Further, Egyptian administrators are to be 
admitted into that country alongside the British. Everyone 
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who knows Egypt knows what that means. But the worst 
part of the whole black business of this Treaty lies in the 
Articles which promise British assistance in the matter of the 
abolition of Capitulations. By this we have pledged ourselves 
to see that the corruption and injustice, now only applied to 
Egyptian citizens, whom we abandoned some years ago, is 
also to be the lot of any Europeans living in Egypt. We 
even seem to admit—in Article 13—that if other powers 
will not agree to the surrender of the rights of their nationals, 
Egypt may abolish the Capitulations without the consent 
of the parties affected. Our previous pledge to support her 
in war would seem to show that we have undertaken to give 
her military assistance should France, Italy or Germany 
object to this. A series of important matters are dealt with 
in appendices, and a correspondence provides for the replace- 
ment of the British personnel in the Egyptian Army by a 
British military mission—not at all the same thing. Europeans 
are also to be gradually eliminated from the Egyptian Public 
Security Department. By this Treaty the British Govern- 
ment appear to have secured the maximum responsibility 
with the minimum of advantage. It is another case of “‘ Heads 
they win, tails we lose.” 


EVER since the advent of M. Blum to power, French Syria 
has been in a state of uncertainty. We have seen the reper- 
cussions of this state of affairs in Palestine, 
where the prolonged military weakness of the 
British Government, combined with their futile 
foreign policy, has brought us to a condition of warfare. 
The Arab believes that he has got the European on the run. 
Time alone will show whether he is right. After the 
negotiation of the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty, on which we 
comment elsewhere, a Franco-Syrian Treaty was inevitable. 
It was signed early in September, and is much on the same 
lines, though less damaging to France than the Egyptian 
Treaty is to us. As in the case of Egypt, Syria is to join the 
League of Nations. She has seen the exact value of that 
membership which was illustrated when Italy mopped up 
Abyssinia. For the rest, the French undertake to protect 


The Franco- 
Syrian Treaty 
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the Syrians against aggression, and their undertaking is of 
considerably greater value than reliance on Covenants, Pacts 
and other such documents, which, by their effort for uni- 
versality, tend to become inoperative. At the same time as 
the French have made their political treaty they are making a 
close commercial agreement with the Syrians, for they have 
no idea of first putting a country on its feet by French effort, 
and with the use of French capital, and then walking away 
from it, as we have so often done, leaving others to collect 
any trade or advantages which are due to our efforts. 


THosE who work here pour le roi de Prusse have had cards 
put into their hands by the French Communists who en- 
French Troubles deavoured to stage a revolution in France 

while Herr Hitler was posing as champion of 
anti-Bolshevism in Nuremburg. His oblique references 
to France were thus adroitly underlined by labour 
troubles fomented by German agents in Lille and elsewhere. 
Fortunately the French are less amenable to propaganda 
than certain other peoples. The unrest which coincided with 
Nuremberg died down when the genuine troubles of the 
workpeople were sympathetically dealt with by the Govern- 
ment, M. Blum, the Prime Minister, going down to Lille to 
see both parties to the dispute. The labour position is one 
of great difficulty in France. Owing largely to the tenacity 
with which all sections of opinion have clung to the gold 
standard, industry has been greatly depressed, wages are 
terribly low, and prices have been maintained at a level which 
has deterred foreigners from visiting the country. The great 
textile works in Lille have suffered from these causes 
acutely, and the wages of the operators have been at starvation 
rates. The new minimum wages decreed by the Chamber of 
Deputies (10d. an hour for men over twenty-one) has not always 
been operative in Lille. The 40-hour week, with paid holidays 
and higher wages, has in many instances been a dead letter, 
while collective contracts are novelties in France and very 
much disliked by employers. The “stay-in” strikes which 
occurred in Lille last month, and which caused a great deal 
of talk of “anarchy” and “ France in the hands of Com- 
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munists,”’ etc., came from these various causes. As we have 
said, they were fomented by outside agitators, the same sort 
of people as those working in Wales with the same object. 
M. Blum got the workers’ delegates to agree to the immediate 
evacuation of the factories. The object of the extremists 
is to obtain the “ sovietisation ” of industry, and this they 
hoped to achieve in the first instance by occupation, but M. 
Blum has shown judgment and courage in this domestic 
affair, he has undertaken, in Parliament, to stop the stay-in 
strikes, and it is the wish of all who care for France that these 
troubles may be the last of this nature. 


A PLAY was staged last month based upon the life of 
M. Clemenceau. Journalistic criticism and comment showed 
: . how completely the personality of a great man, 
> it who only died in 1929, has been forgotten. 
It also showed that the distinguished pressmen 
who write dramatic criticisms fail to read the excellent 
obituary notices which appear in their own papers. The 
Times dramatic critic led off his remarks about the play as 
follows :— 

“Of Clemenceau it could be said, as Rosebery said of Pitt and 
Parliament, that politics were ‘his dice box, his game preserve, his 
ambition, his library, his creed.’ ” 

This of the man who wrote of Claude Monet’s art and who 
saw to it that his genius was recognised ; who wrote the 
study of Demosthenes; whose delicate and lovely play, 
Le Voile du Bonheur, had a success in Paris and was translated ; 
whose novel, Les Plus Forts, is one of great interest. It is a 
fact that Clemenceau’s knowledge of art, literature, music 
and the theatre was prodigious. He was a good classic, a 
good shot and a good all-round naturalist, for he loved life 
in all its manifestations, and his prodigious knowledge of 
men and events was tempered by his equally great power of 
criticism. The quips that have been preserved in popular 
legend are a pale reflection of his unfailing power of seeing 
things from his own original standpoint. He accepted 
nothing at its face value, and his culture was so deep and 
thorough that he could place books and pictures, as well as 
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men, in their right order. He was a remarkably gifted orator, 
and a parliamentarian as well, but no one whoever had 
contact with him would have classed him as only a parlia- 
mentarian. We do not know if this is how he is presented 
in the play, which we have not seen, but if the dramatic 
critics are right, he is made to have “an affair” with Louise 
Michel. Poor Louise Michel! She was very many years 
older than Clemenceau, and had been passionately attached 
to Theodore Ferré, who was executed in 1871. If the play- 
wrights wanted romance, why did they not take the story 
of Clemenceau’s marriage—that was romantic enough ! 


Ir was the writer’s inestimable privilege to live as a child 
in Paris in the years 1886 and 1887—the Boulanger affair 

occurred then—and among other unforgettable 
happenings to have gone with M. 
who had a great regard for her, to hear Louise Michel lecture. 
She was just out of prison and was shortly locked up again. 
She was then 57 and looked much older ; she had always been 
very plain. The impression left by this fiery and inveterate 
anarchist was one of inexpressible and illimitable gentleness. 
The subject of her lecture was the Commune and the history 
of those poignant days, when she had advocated the burning 
of Paris sooner than that it should be surrendered to the 
Prussians. Clemenceau had a strong liking for Louise 
Michel. He disagreed with her totally, he had no truck with 
her politically, but her goodness and charity won his heart. 
He used to tell a story of how someone had been to see her 
one day and found her at lunch with a criminal of the very 
worst class. Shocked by seeing her in such company, and 
afraid that her charitable goodness had misled her, as it had 
so often done, the visitor drew her into another room and said, 
“That man is a common thief and is suspected of murder.” 
Louise Michel looked at him quietly and said, “‘ Yes, that is 
possible, but he is, nevertheless, a hungry man!” That 
was her creed—feed the hungry. But it led her into the worst 
revolutionary excesses. All the same, she never lost the 
affection and respect of the men, like Clemenceau, who 
knew her personally. 
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THE disarray among Pacifists this year has been extreme. 
Those who dreamed that war was a thing of the past, and 
that in order to preserve the integrity of the 
Our Pacifists British Empire all we had to do was to send 
Set 
Their Course 2 well-dressed gentleman to Geneva, have been 
awakened by the blast of trumpets. Those 
who did not believe this, but who, desiring the destruction of 
that Empire, administered the necessary dope, are now, in 
concert with their advisers, making new plans. We have 
always pointed out that, while the well-meaning British 
provided the bulk of the membership of the Pacifist societies, 
their direction came from other sources, whatever those may 
be. We can see that the movement has benefited one 
country—and one country only—Germany. When the 
numerous shocks which have largely disintegrated the 
** Peace ’”’ societies occurred, their directors were in some 
difficulty as to their orientation. There was not much life in 
the old ‘‘ peace” talk, the clash of arms in Germany, Italy 
and Russia had drowned that. The Briton was slowly 
waking up and it was possible that in future less money would 
be forthcoming for the old game. It was true that pacifism 
had done its work, Britain was disarmed. Germany was 
fully re-armed, she had carried out her programme and was 
rattling her sword and shouting her future intentions. Our 
Pacifists have, in fact, served her better than could have 
been thought possible eighteen years ago, but their influence 
here being gone, they have no longer the same value as they 
had. The new direction of pacifism will be different. 
The propaganda for revision of the Versailles Treaty will be 
dropped—it is no longer necessary—that against France will 
be intensified. Communism and anti-patriotism will be 
encouraged. At an International Peace Conference held in 
Brussels last month the new outline was clearly seen. 
According to Mr. W. Arnold Forster in the News 
Chronicle on September 11, the gathering was largely of 
the Left, Communists, Socialists and Trades Unionists. 
So marked was this that the Roman Church was not 
represented. 
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Mr. W. ARNOLD ForsTER is a Pacifist. He may be expected 
to give a picture at once rosy and harmless of the doings of 
pacifism. He wrote of the recent International 
“Peace”? Conference in Belgium with en- 
thusiasm. This is what he reported as having 
occurred :— 


The “Peace” 
Congress 


The Education Commission called, amongst other things, for 
“ abolition of any official use of the schools organisation for getting 
children to attend military displays or military training.” 

To compass this end in the democratic countries, because in 
the authoritarian countries no such action would be allowed— 

There is to be a new machine—a new permanent international 
organisation with its own funds, much more comprehensive than the 
Federation of League of Nations Societies. 

There are to be national committees, much wider than any League of 
Nations Society, linked by this new Council, and having their sub- 
committees, which will correspond roughly, I suppose, to the Com- 
missions of the Brussels Congress. (Our italics.) 

The ‘‘ League of Nations Societies’ had no real existence 
outside the British Empire, and it is easy to see where the 
permanent organisation’? will work. Easy to see 
what its work will be. Mr. Arnold Forster speaks in his 
article of the 
irrepressible outbursts of passionate cheering for the democratic, anti- 
Fascist cause. 
These cheers were given for the nun-violating, priest-murdering 
anarchists in Spain. We regret infinitely to see that a few 
Englishmen with respectable names still patronise a work of 
destruction which is aimed at their own country. 


One of the strangest phenomena of our times has been that 
Socialists in England have been so dead to England that they 

swallowed the whole international dope, in- 
Mr. Bevin cluding the doctrine that Britons must not 
Kirkwood defend their homes. It now appears that they 

are beginning to realise that there is something 
in British life and tradition worth preserving. Mr. Ernest 
Bevin, one of the ablest of the Socialist leaders, indicated in a 
speech at a recent conference that he thought some things 
at home might be worth defending with arms, and Mr. David 
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Kirkwood, M.P. for Clydeside, made an outspoken declaration 
of his pride in his citizenship on September 17 :— 

“Tam a son of Britain. Iamafree man. I enjoy and value the 
privileges of British citizenship.” 

“ He was,” says the Manchester Guardian, ‘‘ addressing the Glasgow 
City Business Club, and he asserted that no greater calamity could 
befall the people of the world than that Britain and what Britain stood 
for should perish from the earth. All Europe, he added, seemed to 
be divided into a set of armed camps. 

“The rulers of Germany and Russia were hurling thunderbolts 
of recrimination against each other. Russia, still in a state of terror, 
had provided an example of ruthless suppression of opposition not 
unlike that which Germany displayed in the ‘ blood bath ’ of 1934. 

“ After referring to Italy and to events in Spain, Mr. Kirkwood said : 
‘I view all the movements of this and other times from one point of view, 
“ Has this movement the likelihood of increasing the dignity, the honour, 
the prosperity of Britain, and has it the likelihood of increasing or restricting 
the orderly liberty of the British folk ?” 

“*T care not what proposal may be submitted for my consideration, 
however attractive in theory, however alluring in promises, if its 
effect is to reduce the stature of my country or to restrict the freedom 
of my people. I say ‘‘ Away with it.” 

“** At no time,’ he went on, ‘ has the standard of conduct, judged 
by the standard of Christian virtues of truth, honesty, purity, mercy, 
courtesy and unselfishness, been so high as our standard of life here. 
It is the product of politics. We have shown the world that a democracy 
can prosper.’” (Our italics). 

This is a remarkable speech, and one on the good sense of 
which Mr. Kirkwood may be congratulated. He is a Socialist, 
but that is no reason why he should not be a patriot, or why 
he should not realise the risks his country runs from nations 
where “ truth, honesty, purity, mercy and courtesy ”’ are not 
practised. 


Ir is an old electoral belief in the United States of America 
that as the State of Maine votes so will the majority of the 

other states. The Republicans were, therefore, 
ne and - greatly enheartened by the result of the recent 
— election in Maine, which resulted in a big 

swing over to Republicanism. Maine has thus 
returned to the fold from which it absented itself for the last 
two elections. It will be seen in November whether this 


State is as certain a pointer to American opinion as in former 
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years. Mr. Roosevelt’s New Deal has not brought the 
dreamed-of golden age, and it has piled on debt to astro- 
nomical figures. There is, it is thought, an opportunity for 
more sober administration, something in better accord with 
American traditions. Mr. Landon, a typical business man, 
may suit his people better than the gallant filibustering 
Roosevelt, who went up like a rocket a few years ago, and 
who threatens now to come down like a stick. Not that 
this view of the future election is universal. It is true that 
“straw votes” indicate Mr. Landon’s victory, but Mr. 
Roosevelt has a good many cards up his sleeve, he is a good 
poker player, knowing when to bluff and when to pass. Mr. 
Landon, on the other hand, apparently has the merit of 
frankness. He is not afraid to state his views, even when 
they are unpopular. Thus, at the end of August he made a 
speech at Chautaugua Lake, in which he spoke up for academic 
freedom, and stated his opposition to teachers being required 
to take any form of oath not obligatory on other citizens. 
This threw down a challenge to the Hearst newspapers who 
wish the teachers to take an oath against Communism. Later, 
at Buffalo, Mr. Landon countered another tenet of the Hearst 
creed by declaring his preference for income taxation as against 
sales taxation. This declaration of independence may cost 
Mr. Landon votes, although it did not apparently do so in 
Maine. To quote Affairs :— 

“The Landon Eastern trip thus gave notice to the country that 
from now on Governor Landon intends to be the boss of the Republican 
Party, at least until the campaign is over. It served to make clear 
Governor Landon’s independence of those holding the most conservative 
viewpoints in his party and to establish before the country the pro- 


gressivism which his Kansas friends have been insisting from the 
beginning was his essential political characteristic.” 


THE United States are interested in their own affairs. They 
want prosperity, they mean to hold on to neutrality. They 
. view with great suspicion the efforts made by 

» pa a the English to placate them. They attribute 
only the most sinister motives to our Foreign 

Office and its representatives when they endeavour to interest 
the U.S.A. in the world. Even the subservience of our policy 
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to American policy is suspect. Just now Japan makes them 
anxious. They would like to see some other nation—not 
England—powerful in the Far East. Their military advisers 
are said to desire to see Germany once more in possession of 
Far Eastern territory. Affairs, always well informed as to 
the mind of American executive, says : 


What American military advisers propose, therefore, is that 
Germany be brought back into the Far East as a leading power, thus 
putting three Western countries, Great Britain, Germany and the 
United States, athwart Japan’s imperialistic path. Specifically, they 
suggest that the United States drop a subtle hint to the British that 
Germany can be brought back as an ally in the Far East by giving 
her New Guinea, former German territory but now mandated to the 
British ; or possibly other South Pacific possessions, such as Borneo. 
This suggestion has not yet been made, and there is no definite certainty 
that it will be. It is interesting, however, to note that the proposal 
is under discussion between Mr. Roosevelt’s own departments. 


At present everything in the States is subordinated to the 
Presidential elections, and the Republicans have not yet 
shown their hand. Their views would probably not be very 
different to Mr. Roosevelt’s on Far Eastern questions. That 
is, they will want to counter Japan, and they will want to 
see England’s power wane. 


Ir is hardly realised in this country that over wide areas in 
Europe, Justice, as formerly conceived, no longer exists. It 
has gone the way of Liberty. In all the 
authoritarian countries arbitrary arrest is pos- 
sible. In Russia and Germany it is frequent, and in both 
these countries the prisoner thus seized cannot communicate 
with his friends and has no redress whatever for bad treat- 
ment. The law is no longer conceived as a means of pro- 
tecting the individual, it is a power which is only used in 
furtherance of State strength. It is said that Herr Hitler 
has recently been making numerous concentration camps. 
He can do this, or anything else he chooses, having arrogated 
to himself the right of life and death over 65 million people. 
The stories told by perfectly credible witnesses of the tortures 
and beatings in Germany to extract confessions, or merely to 
exercise the brutality of some official, would have raised 
indignation in any other age. In Russia things are worse. 


Justice ” 
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The Russian, who never knew good government or justice, 
has now got a tyranny of an oriental kind, under a ruler, 
Stalin, of an oriental type, who, like other despots of his 
kidney, bears no opposition. We have recently seen sixteen 
old Bolshevic revolutionaries, the last of the Lenin group, 
swept away amid the howls of Stalin’s newspaper, the Pravda. 
“These sixteen bourgeoius mad dogs”; “ The Fascist Dog 
Trotsky,” was the style of writing immediately after the last 
Russian murders, for murders they undoubtedly were. In 
that unhappy country a new office has been created, and 
Krylenko has been appointed to it by decree. He is called 
the ‘‘ Commissioner of the Peoples’ Justice’; and his col- 
league Vychinsky is, in future, alone to appoint judges and 
magistrates. Thus a mere stroke of the pen alters one of the 
capital clauses of the constitution in Russia. 


WE have heard a good deal from various sources about the 
new Russian Constitution, which is to be discussed this coming 
winter, but it will not be worth the paper it is 
written on if it can be thus altered by a decree 
of the Dictator. The recent decree to which 
we have referred was preceded by a controversy between 
Krylenko and Vychinsky, each desiring the sole power of 
creating and controlling judges and magistrates. In the 
course of this discussion Krylenko stated that the judges 
“ could not be divorced from the political views of the Govern- 
ment and the State; such a theory of judicial independence 
has nothing in common with the Soviet system, the most demo- 
cratic in the world. ... The judge must constantly and 
regularly receive orders and instructions in regard to judicial 
politics.”” The position of the barrister has been fundamentally 
altered on the same principle. Barristers are grouped in 
“colleges of defenders.” These persons have to behave 
themselves to suit the Government, and are seldom allowed 
to do more than beg for the indulgence of the Court. Krylenko 
thinks this liberty too great, and to check the possible activity 
of the defenders, those who adopt this career are to be more 
strictly controlled. We think these latest manifestations of 
Soviet law account for the terrible nature of the trial of the 


No Constitution, 
No Law 
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Leninites, which shocked everyone in England save a few 
individuals whose interests command admiration of Moscow. 
In that trial everyone concerned, judges and prisoners, held a 
competition in slavishness of a nauseating character. A 
contemporary newspaper, the Débats of Paris, commenting 
upon this dreadful affair, truly says, in a paraphrase of the 
well-known proverb, “ Tell me what your justice is and I will 
tell you what you are!” 


At the end of August those in registered employment in Great 
Britain reached the record figure of 10,961,000 ; 66,000 more 
than in July this year, and half a million more 
than a year ago. The unemployed in the 
meantime dropped to 1,613,940, a decrease of 
38,000 on the month, and 334,000 on the year. The satis- 
factory part of these figures is that the young people who 
left school in July and August have quite evidently been 
absorbed. There were apparently some 20,000 of these. 
It will be remarked that while half a million more jobs have 
been filled during the last twelve months, the unemployed 
have only diminished by 334,000. The school-leavers partly 
account for the difference of 157,000 in the figures, but not 
wholly, and it would be interesting to have the official ex- 
planation. It must be remembered that the best are skimmed 
off the unemployed pool every time new jobs are going, 
and that there is a residuum who have the habit of the 
dole and who hold to it. Of all workers the coal miners made 
the greatest movement towards re-employment, some 60,000 
of them having recovered work between September, 1935, and 
September, 1936. Building and engineering industries also 
did well. Of the different districts the North-Eastern district 
made the greatest advance in reduction of unemployment. 
We need hardly say that the very modest measures of re- 
armament adopted by the Government have been con- 
tributing causes of the better state of affairs all over this 
country, but the main reason for progress comes from the 
protection to our trade afforded by tariffs. When farmers 
are given the same help as our manufacturers they will pull 
out of the slough of despond in which they now dwell, 
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A THOUGHTFUL letter from Mr. G. M. Young to the Times 
on September 18 gave in brief a criticism of the era in which 
we live, and which the writer believes is 
drawing to a close. It might be called the 
era of the imitation of German organisation. 
It followed the era of ‘‘ confident economic optimism . . . the 
old faith that if you produce enough everyone will get his 
share, and, if he doesn’t he can always emigrate.”’ The era 
of technical efficiency based on the German model succeeded 
to this. Of this last Mr. Young says :— 


“ Appreciation of the good qualities of a neighbour and a deter- 
mination to profit by his example are excellent habits in a nation. 
But in our open-mouthed admiration for research, laboratories, com- 
petitive examinations, and experts, and all the apparatus of material 
production and mental acquisition, we lost some of our earlier zeal 
for the diffusion of intelligence and comfort. . . . Looking back, I 
do not think anyone can question that, while we were climbing techni- 
cally uphill, we were slipping intellectually downhill, becoming less 
receptive and less critical : or that the main cause of the mischief was 
a faulty conception of education, silencing intelligence in the interests 
of knowledge, and standardising the individual in the interests of some 
fashionable type. 

“* We are living,’ Mr. Gladstone once said with some complacency, 
‘in what may hereafter be known as the Age of Competitive Examina- 
tion.’ We were, indeed, and now Professor Stapledon, who must have 
passed and conducted many, assures us that if we are to improve our 
agriculture, or anything else that is ours, we must begin by abolishing 
them all.” 


And Mr. Young calls our attention to the fact that “ the 
lounging, ranging education of the nineteenth century pro- 
duced a highly intelligent stock with a mental equipment 
which the age of efficiency very seriously impaired.” 


What is 
Education ? 


Ir is the fact that if we examine the fruits of the educational 

tree which we have grown with much effort and expense, 
we must recognise that Mr. Young is right 

The Fruits of in thinking the harvest poor 

the Tree 

“T have often thought that a close analogy exists 
between the social costsi ncurred by over-emphasis on production 
in the material and intellectual spheres. If you trust too much to 
machines you get more goods and more unemployment. If you 
trust too much to specialists you get more information and more ignor- 

ance. The only difference is that in one case the population goes on 
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the dole, in the other on the dope ; and I am afraid that a comparison 
of our printed output to-day and, say, 60 years ago would compel one 
to the conclusion that our coefficient of dopability has risen higher 
than, in a nation which professes to govern itself, is altogether safe.” 


Mr. Young ends his letter with the suggestion that we should 
try the remedy suggested by Forster in 1870, that we should 
“make up for the smallness of our numbers by increasing 
the intellectual force of the individual.” He does not tell 
us how he would apply this remedy, but it is worth considering 
that as with universal compulsory education we are producing 
a badly equipped people, we should reconsider what are our 
requirements. Doctor Alexis Carrel, in his remarkable book 
lv Homme, cet Inconnu, reviewed here last month, has indicted 
the modern system. His book should be read widely. France 
and England are well fitted to lead humanity away from the 
false and foolish education and way of life which the over- 
organisation of modern technique has produced. 


FRENCH science has suffered an irreparable loss in the ship- 
wreck of the Pourquoi Pas and the loss of Doctor Jean Charcot 
and his companions, among whom must be 
mentioned Doctor Parat, M. Badeuil, the 
painter, and M. Larronde. Doctor Charcot was a man of great 
eminence. He had travelled some ten times in Arctic and 
Antarctic regions, and had announced before his departure 
on this expedition that the present journey was his last. 
The son of an equally famous father—the author of the 
modern study of neurology—Charcot was born in 1867. 
Starting in his father’s profession, he soon left the study of 
medicine for the study of the Arctic map. His most fruitful 
expeditions were in the Antarctic in 1903-05 and in 1908-10 ; 
these enabled him to map the regions to the south of the 
American continent, between the Archipelago of Palmer 
and a vast area which has since been called Charcot. After 
this he received the honours and medals due to so distinguished 
a performance. He served in the War, and what pleased him 
most in his career was that in the War, acting as head of a 
French mission, in conjunction with a British Naval mission, 
the British gave him command of a vessel detailed for chase. 
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He claimed that this was a unique event. After the War 
Charcot was attracted to Greenland and to the idea of helping 
Danish enterprise by means of French science. He spent 
part of each year in the Arctic for the purpose of study. His 
work was for the glory of France and in the interests of 
science, and it will long be remembered both in his own 
country and elsewhere. 


A STRANGE story of a Prussian intrigue, that nearly succeeded, 
is going the round of the Clubs in London. Certain individuals 
Be who act as unofficial jackals to Hitler, and 
te sg who, having access to British Ministers, use 
their entrée to push German policy, recently 

approached the Prime Minister with the usual bait : 

“ Only you represent Britain and the Empire, only you can negotiate 
with Hitler, who is most anxious to have a talk with you and to learn 
from your wisdom. He hears this and that from other people, but 

_ if he could see you he would know what to believe. He does not know 
what to think of the British attitude to Europe, and about the restora- 
tion to Germany of her former colonies. If you said ‘No’ to German 
aspirations, this would be regarded as definite. You alone can make 
him see the light. If he once could have a full and frank talk with you 
he would, etc., etc.” 

Thus the idea was mooted that a few words and a hand- 
shake from Mr. Baldwin would turn the carnivorous German 
wolves into fleecy British lambs, and reduce their conquering 
military ardour to a mere parade-ground manifestation. It 
shows how great a contempt the Hitlerite British have for Mr. 
Baldwin’s personality that such an intrigue should have been 
set on foot. In another generation Lord Haldane was caught 
by similar tales of his own influence ; and those who remember 
pre-war days recall how greatly he contributed to German 
arrogance by his attitude to German ambition ; the Haldane 
“‘ mission” to Germany ; his praise of all that country stood 
for, and his kowtowing to the Kaiser. Those who work 
pour le roi de Prusse, whatever his style and title, hoped that 
they had landed another fatuous Briton, and that they could 
exhibit him in triumph at Berlin. Fortunately, better counsels 
prevailed. Mr. Baldwin’s best friends, hearing of the project, 
are said to have warned him of its danger to his credit 
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and influence. We wonder what foundation there is for 
this generally accepted tale ? 


A VERY interesting book has recently appeared in Germany 
by Dr. Peter Raabe, the President of the Chamber of Music 
ees in the Nazi Government. He calls his book 

Music in the Third Reich. Dr. Raabe is 63, 
he is a well-known orchestral conductor, and he has the title 
of ‘‘ Leader of the Musical World ” in his country. He writes 
to describe the recent abrupt decline in musical culture in 
Germany, and he lets us know that music and the drama are 
suffering greatly there. Theatres and opera houses are closed, 
or open for far shorter seasons than formerly. Good musicians 
and good teachers are out of work. The sale of musical 
instruments for private use is far less than it was. Further, 
Dr. Raabe tells us that the taste for good music is declining. 
Only ‘“‘ bad” music pays. Can the German authorities force 
music upon people who do not want it, are they willing to do 
so? Dr. Raabe does not say so, and we have to remember 
that the Nazi régime has proclaimed its contempt for 
culture and the arts in more ways than one. Dr. Raabe 
illustrates his book with anecdotes of how little the people of 
Germany now care for music. He describes how at a free 
concert of good music given by first-rate artists, “‘ the majority 
of the audience were bored.”’ In the second part of the concert 
—the work was the Matthew Passion—they unpacked their 
bread and butter and salad and took the rest of the music 
as an entertainment to accompany their supper. The writer 
compares this attitude with the past, and describes how in 1920 
when he became General Musical Director at Aix-la-Chapelle 
he founded orchestral concerts for young people of the higher 
schools in that town. For many years these concerts were 
so packed that seats had to be squeezed into every corner 
of the hall. In 1934, one year after the advent of Herr 
Hitler to power, only one concert was given, and that was 
empty. The Germans, more than any other people, are subject 
to fashion in ideas. Music was once “the thing.”” The concerts 
were then crowded and appreciated. Music is now right out 
of the limelight. Concerts and operas are empty. A curious 
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people, rather like their own story of the witch who, when 
you looked at her from behind, was hollow. 


WE have often pointed out the fact that the trouble in 
Europe is not a Franco-German one. It is not a question 
‘ of the rivalry of two powerful nations, but a 
po | general unrest in Germany’s neighbours caused 
by the avowed intentions of Herr Hitler, his 
known unscrupulousness, and the ability of Germany to take 
immediate military action. Painful speculation is made in 
Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, Checkoslavakia, and the 
countries to the east of Germany as to where the next blow 
will fall. Now that Germany has seized and fortified the 
Rhine provinces and has laid a heavy hand on Austria, people 
are wondering who the next victim will be. One German 
school is for forcing an early war with Poland and, in this con- 
nection the following communication is interesting. It is 
from a German industrialist whose name must be withheld. 
All that has hitherto been said abroad on Hitler’s projects is, in 
my opinion, erroneous. The next blow will not, as many think, fall on 
Prague, but on Poland. The demonstrations against Danzig were not 
made for the purpose only of seizing this town, which would be of little 
value without the hinterland. The Nazi agitation against Danzig is 
really directed against Poland, and the object is to provoke Poland 
into moving troops to defend her rights. This would be the signal 
for the Reich to fling itself upon Poland so as to retake all the former 
Prussian territories, including Silesia. Once these lands are occupied 
by Germany the whole Polish population would be evacuated. This 
plan was adopted by Hitler when, after he had seized power, he realized 
that the conquest of Russia as preconised in Mein Kampf was not 
going to be easy. Authoritarian governments are absolutely obliged 
to keep their people fed and to seize any territory necessary for this. 

Hitler’s first idea was to colonise Russia, but he now inclines to resume 

all territories ceded to Poland after the War. 

Herr Hitler believes that it is his mission to reduce all 
Europe to the degraded condition of modern Germany. 
Speaking on March 14th this year, he said :— 

“ T hope that National Socialism [Nazism] will one day extend over 
the world.” (Evening Standard Report.) 


Doctors in Council at Oxford have recently been “ letting 
themselves go” about food and drink; that is about the 
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food and drink they want their patients to consume. They 
recommended abstinence, and among the foods most enjoined 
upon others were wholemeal bread, cheese, 
a  . milk, butter milk, raw salads, fruit, while 
water was advised as a beverage. We should 
have been very much impressed by this advice had our eyes 
not been caught by the menu served up to the doctors them- 
selves at their annual dinner on July 23. It read as follows: 
Cantaloup Frappé 
Elixir de Tortue au Xéres 
Truite Saumonée Champenoise 
Nid de Foie Gras a la Gelée de Porto 
Ceur de Laitue Pluie d’Or 
Volaille en Cocotte Périgourdine 
Pommes Nouvelles a la menthe 
Petits Pois Frais au Beurre d’Isigny 
Péche Glacée Princesse 
Corbeille de Mignardises 
Dessert 
Café 
The wines were :— 
Madeira. 
Niersteiner (1929). 
Beaujolas (1925). 
Médoc Supérieur (1926). 
Vintage port. 

What we now want to know is whether the learned and 
eminent medical men who attended the gathering, made 
the speeches we have referred to, and—presumably—ate the 
dinner, had their tongues in their cheeks ? 
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WHAT LORD MILNER SAID 


AxBouTt THE BritisH EMPIRE AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


THE failure of the League of Nations to keep the promises 
made by its votaries cannot have surprised thoughtful people. 
The programme was too vast, too nebulous to be capable of 
fulfilment. Enduring institutions are not built of such stuff. 
In the general stocktaking which is going on, and which is 
bound to occur after such a bankruptcy, it may be interesting 
to recall what Lord Milner thought about the most recent 
effort at internationalism. His views, invariably thoughtful 
and stimulating, may help others to clarify their own 
opinions on this question of the hour. There is to be a cere- 
mony at Oxford on the 10th of this month, when a group of 
his friends will dedicate a tablet to his memory in New 
College Chapel. This seems a fitting moment to quote what 
he said on a question so important to our own future as the 
Geneva experiment, for it was from the point of view of a 
citizen of the British Empire that he envisaged all such efforts. 
In August, 1916, when the war had lasted two years, 
Dr. Tryon, writing from Boston, U.S.A., developed his views 
to Lord Milner on the organisation of the world at the end 
of the war. He was in favour of a return to The Hague and 
against a coercive system. The idea of a League to Enforce 
Peace was being discussed in the U.S.A., which were not yet 
involved in the war. Lord Milner’s answer was direct : 

“T entirely agree with your view as to the impracticability, under 
present circumstances, of anything like an International Police. That 
implies world federation, and we are very far from that; and the 
attempt to rush a solution of that character will only lead to disaster. 
A great many more modest but more practicable steps will have to 
be taken first. 

What I think is just possible, though even this requires a good 
deal of optimism, is that, after the war, there may be something like a 
peace pact among the nations who have fought together. It does not 
seem to me quite hopeless to suggest that they should all agree that 
any future disputes among themselves should be referred to an arbitral 


tribunal representative of them all. Such an agreement might, in 
the first instance, be made for a term of years, but if it worked well— 
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and I do not see why it should not—it might become the nucleus of a 
wider scheme of international arbitration. I cannot conceive that, 
if there was no coercion in the matter and no attempt to force arbi- 
tration upon others, States not belonging to the original combination 
might not gradually, and in their own interest, come into it. Possibly 
the United States of America might even be willing to join it from the 
outset and this would no doubt go a long way to insure its being a 
success. 

But I think the most vital point is that such a League should have 
for its exclusive object the permanent maintenance of peace among its 
own members, instead of attempting to enforce peace upon the whole 
world. The influence of such a peaceful nucleus, if it could be obtained, 
would be enormous, and might finally become all-embracing ; but its 
very basis would be destroyed if it sought from the first to impose its 
will upon others by any form of pressure. 

On the other hand, I do not think it should try to exclude any State 
that was bona fide anxious to come into it, even if it was one of our 
present enemies. The idea of sending Germany, or any other great 
country, permanently to Coventry because of its past misdeeds, is 
entirely abhorrent to me.” 

But while he was doubtful of the wisdom of attempting 
a Universal International League, he had no doubt at all as 
to the value of the already existing and powerful British 
Empire. Dr. Tryon had referred appreciatively to the volume 
of Lord Milner’s published speeches, “‘ The Nation and the 
Empire.” 

“T am glad that you found something to interest you in my book, 
‘The Nation and the Empire.’ I may say that the experiences of the 
present war have confirmed me in the view of the all-importance of a 
closer union of the Empire and of the development of an Imperial 
citizenship. I think every man, who has world peace really at heart, 
must recognise that this is of the greatest importance. To put it at 
the lowest, Imperial union insures peace for all time between the different 
parts of the Empire, comprising, as they do, something like a fourth of 
the human race. In the next place, it is evident, from the very nature 
of its composition, that the British Empire must always be a pacific 
influence in international affairs, and its entry as a unit into such a 
League as I have suggested, would go a long way to insure the success 
of that combination—indeed, I think that, if both Great Britain and 
the United States of America, together with Russia, France, and Italy, 
were in it, its attractive force would be ultimately irresistible.” 
Writing to an American, he could hardly say more than 

this. Speaking to English people, he could be and was much 
more direct. On August 1, 1919 he addressed a meeting of 


the University Summer Session at Oxford on the “ British 
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Commonwealth.” He started by saying that he regretted 
the confusion of ideas likely to result from the adoption 
of the term ‘‘ Commonwealth.” He had never met a 
Canadian or an Australian who had objected to the term 
“ British Empire.” He thought that the old term was 
well established and that it had a familiar and popular 
ring. He acquiesced in the new term, “ provided we all 
understand that it is the same thing we mean by the two ex- 
pressions.” * Lord Milner’s address, on this occasion, although 
its main theme was the British Empire, dealt at length with 
the League of Nations, then newly founded. He spoke of the 
fear expressed by some that the League would disrupt 
“the tie between the United Kingdom and the Dominions... . . I 
cannot say too emphatically that, if that fear were realised, it would 
be an irreparable disaster to us and tothe world. . . . Ifinstretching out 
after a Pax Mundi, which we may never attain, we were to let slip from 
our grasp the Pax Britannica, which is our long-assured and well-attested 
possession to-day, we should be sacrificing the substance for the shadow. 
For it is not too much to say that the benefits, which the League of 
Nations hopes in time to extend to all the world, are already secured 


to the many and diverse states and peoples, which own allegiance to 
our Sovereign, by their membership in the British Commonwealth.” 


He did not think that the unity of the Commonwealth 
was threatened by the separate signatures of the Dominions 
and India to the Covenant of the League, in spite of the 
“clumsy and misleading phraseology ” employed, 


“for the Dominions are not appendices of the ‘ British Empire,’ but 
integral parts of it. I recognise their separateness from the United 
Kingdom with the Colonies and Dependencies directly under its rule, 
but not from the Empire, which includes them as well as the United 
Kingdom. And this defect in the drafting of the Covenant leaves the 
door open to awkward consequences. It would be possible, as I see it, 
that in the Assembly, and even in the Council of the League, the ‘ British 
Empire,’ and one or other of the Dominions, or India, might be found 
on opposite sides. It is even possible that one of them might appeal 
to the arbitrament of the League in the case of some difference with 
another. Such a situation would, I think, be absolutely disastrous, 
and must at any cost be avoided. We must settle our domestic differ- 
ences, as we always have done, among ourselves.” 


As we know, the members of the British Empire have not 
always agreed at Geneva, to the great detriment of its unity. 


* My italics. 
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In another part of his address, Lord Milner said that he 
realised that the immediate future (it should be remembered 
that he spoke in 1919) was full of danger to the strength and 
cohesion of the Empire. 

“For the time being I expect a setback in the field of Imperial poli- 
tics. This is a season of general reaction, the ebb-tide from the high moral 
and spiritual level, the self-sacrifice, the mutual helpfulness and toler- 
ance, the ungrudging patriotism attained by the great body of the 
people, in all parts of the Empire, during the supreme trial of the past 
four years. That reaction is making itself felt everywhere, in domestic 
as in external affairs. It is going to affect among other things the con- 


stitutional development of the British Commonwealth. Immense | 


strides were made in organising the co-operation of the self-governing 
States of that Commonwealth under the stress of war. The Imperial 
War Cabinet, the British Empire Delegation at Paris, rough expedients 
if you please, hammered out in the fusing flame of a great emergency, 
nevertheless represented an immense advance in the direction of unity 
of action based on the principle of equality of status. They were as 
remarkable in their way as the companionship in arms of the Home and 
Dominion troops in France, in Gallipoli, and Palestine. 

But for the time being these great institutions are in abeyance. 
They cannot be continued in their old form, strictly adapted as it was 
to the conditions of the passing hour. Something is needed to take 
their place, if the Empire is to preserve in peace that capacity for 
unity of action which they gave to it in war and during the Peace 
negotiations. But what that instrument of future co-operation is to 
be remains indeterminate. Nor are the leading statesmen, who can 
alone bring’ it into life, going in the immediate future to trouble their 
heads about the matter... .. 

It will be hard for those of us, whose primary duty is to the British 
Commonwealth, to secure adequate attention on the part of the Govern- 
ment, or Parliament, or of the public, either to the development of our 
relations with the self-governing Dominions or to the advancement of 
what, in contradistinction to the Dominions, I may call the dependent 
Empire, about to be enlarged, as it is, by the addition of mandated 
territories. Questions of the greatest moment will arise in both these 
spheres. But I do not conceal from myself that overburdened Ministers, 
a distracted legislature, and a hectic Press may not always be ready 
to apply fundamental brainwork to their solution.” 


Lord Milner was right about the setback. It began in 
1921, and lasted until recently. Nothing seemed stranger to 
him than the way in which, after the war, the shadow was 
grasped and the substance neglected. Men had worked hard 
to create a constitution for the League of Nations. The 
British Empire is still without one. The League has funda- 
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mental laws, organic institutions, an Assembly, a Council, a 
Secretariat. The British Empire has, with the exception of 
the Crown, 

... “no common organ of any kind. The old bonds of Empire 

are obsolete and no new constitutional bonds have been created. We are 

promised a Conference, next year, perhaps the year after, to devise a 

fresh framework for this Commonwealth of Nations, which, even when 

unanimous, has no definite and recognised instrument to execute its 
will. It is greatly to be hoped that that Conference will result in some 
act of constructive statesmanship. The Covenant of the League of 

Nations may serve it asa guide. For it is surely a most strange anomaly 

that the self-governing States of the British Empire, in joining the 

League, should have bound themselves by formal ties to a number of 

foreign nations, when they have never hitherto been willing to enter 

into similar obligations to one another.” 

A strange affair indeed. It is partly accounted for by the 
exhaustion at the end of the war of those who had served 
their country. Others who had kept themselves fresh, were 
able to give our national affairs an impulse towards inter- 
nationalism, the results of which we see. The movement 
towards the universal League seems now partly spent, and it 
may be profitable for us to turn back towards Lord Milner’s 
as yet unrealised policy of strengthening and co-ordinating 
the British Empire. The Pax Mundi has not eventuated. 
He did not think it would. The Pax Britannica holds, although 
the strength of the Empire has been greatly weakened since 
his day by policy which led to the Irish Treaty, the Statute 
of Westminster, and the India Act. May it not be wise now 
to consider the views of a great Imperialist, and to endeavour 
to get back to the reality of the Empire, and away from the 
shadows of the immediate past ? 


V. MILner. 
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THE INTERPLAY OF FORCES IN EUROPE 


As a child the writer of this article loved to walk with his 
mother in the fruit-market. One day the lady paid for some 
smallish apples twice as much as for a lot of larger ones. 
“Mother, how can this be? You pay for the small apples 
more than for the big fellows.”” Mother laughed: “ Darling, 
size is not the only consideration.” 

The fruit-market, alas, is a dim memory. But Mother’s 
advice has sunk in not to judge apples by their size alone. 
Applied to politics it guards the writer against the bad 
habit of judging events by the impression of a moment. 
Beneath the vexed surface of topical happenings flow the 
steady currents, which carry our true destiny. These must 
be discovered, if events are to be rightly weighed. 

Preconceived notions are the bane of politics. Convenient 
for keeping public opinion “ straight,”’ they reduce statesman- 
ship to the artisan level. Skill remains, but it is instinctive 
without any understanding of cause and effect. British 
foreign policy, for example, has taken harm from the notion 
that the last war has been a catastrophe for the whole world. 
The major part of Europe has never shared this belief. The 
Poles, the Czechoslovaks, the South Slavs and the Roumanians 
owe their full national independence to the War. The 
Italians see in the latter the source of their vigorous renas- 
cence. The masses in Russia have been taught to believe 
that the War brought to them freedom. The French obtained 
material benefits, which years of weak government have 
not destroyed yet. Even the Germans somehow feel that 
National Socialism, in which they glory, has come to them 
through the War. It is reasonable to argue that not the 
World War, but the method of its liquidation, is to blame 
for the present unrest in Europe. 

It is not our aim to indulge in recriminations. Therefore 
let us turn to the study of the forces at work on the shaping 
of the international situation. Of these the principal one, 
because the most active, is the widespread reaction against 
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Democracy. Here again a correction is needed. Taking 
them in the chronological order of their birth, Bolshevism in 
Russia, Fascism in Italy and National Socialism in Germany 
are phenomena of an identical nature. They represent really 
a reaction not against the principles of Democracy, but 
against bad democratic government. In the ideal Democracy 
is a state of society where all are conscious of possessing 
equal rights and all are ready to carry an equal burden of 
duties. A few months ago, when we met President Benes in 
Prague, he stated to us the case for Democracy. He said: 

“* There is nothing wrong with the principles of Democracy. 
It is the Democrats, who often are bad. Let people re- 
member what Democracy really represents in our civilisation. 
Commonly it is described as a condition of life, when all are 
equal without arbitrary differences of rank or privilege. 
Surely this definition does not suffice. People usually speak 
of equality in terms of the rights, which they want to enjoy. 
True Democracy is different. I say that it represents a social 
state in which the citizens are conscious all of possessing 
equal rights, and, at the same time, they all are willing to 
carry out equal duties. 

‘““ Remember: equal duties as well as equal rights. Ideal 
Democracy implies a constant and delicate balance between 
duty and right. In practice it comes to this, that in a demo- 
cratic state those who enjoy a larger share of privileges 
must carry proportionately a larger share of duty. This 
enhanced responsibility for the privileged is the essence of 
democratic government. From those to whom much is given, 
much is demanded. Not only in taxes, but also in the civic 
sense. 

“In post-war Europe it has happened often that men 
have clung to power because of the advantages it offered 
them. But they very often neglected to carry out the duty 
side of the bargain with the Democracy, which had placed 
them in positions of responsibility. Others, although they did 
not commit this error, were not sufficiently courageous and 
consequent in their fight for Democracy. They lost their 
nerve. This distortion of democratic rule is at the bottom 
of our troubles. Reaction against its abuses produced the 
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revolutionary movements called Bolshevism, Fascism or 
National Socialism. 

“Democracy is not played out. It goes on. Its char- 
acteristic is an elasticity, which other forms of government 
do not possess. Failure is fatal to a dictator. He must 
succeed or disappear. Democracy, on the other hand, can 
afford to commit mistakes, provided they are courageously 
admitted. At one moment Democracy seems to totter. 
In the next it rebounds, so that, when the mourners assemble, 
the corpse comes to life.” 

Coming as it does from a leading democratic statesman 
like President Benes, the statement is of the utmost interest. 
Apart from the fact that it contains an excellent definition 
of the essence of Democracy, we find in it an admission of 
mistakes committed. To our mind, however, the President’s 
explanation omits one vital point. Generations have laboured 
to create the democratic doctrine of individual liberty. They 
have neglected to evolve a theory of power in a democratic 
community. The omission has had this result, that every 
time when the need is felt of strengthening the State against 
the individual, the measures taken have an anti-democratic 
bias. Great Britain of all European countries is the nearest 
in an approach to a theory of effective government under 
democratic conditions. For this reason Great Britain has 
suffered least from the effects of the storm now sweeping 
across Europe. 

This country is equally fortunate in that it escapes the 
full impact of yet another force let loose in Europe: the 
reaction against the so-called capitalist régime. This, because 
the Conservatives in Great Britain have managed to avoid 
in a large measure the accusation of being the servants of 
Capital. As we have said elsewhere: “ Political unrest in 
France to-day is due to the upsetting of the balance, which 
in a healthy community must exist between the Conservative 
and the Radical mentalities. Names of parties do not matter. 
The important difference is in their respective attitude 
towards the problem of change in the social structure of the 
nation. Conservatives are those who accept change only in 
the light of experience and only after having weighed the 
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evidence. Radicals, on the other hand, are anxious to take 
risks, leaving to time the task of judging the outcome later. 
But both sides aim at the same thing: that the people shall 
live well.” 

“The Third Republic in France started by giving a free 
hand to the creative energy of a vigorous bourgeoisie. This 
class acquired riches for itself, but it served the interest of 
the nation too. It lived up to the ideal of practical Democracy, 
which stipulates that those who enjoy privilege have a duty 
towards the community at large. Gradually, however, and 
with increasing speed since the War, above the bourgeois class 
a ‘super-capitalist’ group came into being. This group 
used its money to draw to itself political power, and then 
made use of politics to add to its wealth. In this vicious 
circle the duty towards the community was forgotten, whilst 
privilege was abused. The republican régime became cor- 
rupted in many ways. Worst of all, the conservative elements 
allowed the impression to take root that they were the willing 
tool of ‘ super-capitalist’ interests. In a time of economic 
distress, like that caused by the world crisis (through which 
Great Britain passed unscathed because of the national 
attitude of her Conservatives) the decay in France became 
apparent.” 

What is true for France, is equally true for the rest of 
Europe. The position of Conservative elements was weakened 
by their real or apparent link with the “ super-capitalist ” 
interests. This weakness gave an advantage to the Radical 
elements. It is symptomatic that Fascism in Italy and 
National Socialism in Germany, although both are anti- 
Communist, display no particular sympathy for the capitalist 
régime. In fact, their economic policies are definitely hostile 
to it. As to Bolshevism in Russia its attitude towards 
capitalism is too well known to need any explanation in this 
article. This does not mean that Capital is doomed to 
disappear. It means, we think, that like Democracy, it 
must adapt itself to a state of affairs, which demands the 
subordination of individual freedom to the interests of the 
community. Again, Great Britain in this respect is in a 
fortunate position, because in this country the Conservative 
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elements are the masters of Capital and not its servants, 
This makes for progress and protects the nation from violent 
upheavals. 

The third factor in the interplay of forces in Europe which 
we must consider is the will of Germany to improve her 
economic position by force, and not by a loyal co-operation 
with other nations. All peoples want to live well, and the aim 
of every government is to raise the standard of life of its 
citizens. But Germany is alone in Europe to envisage the 
use of her army to attain this desirable end. Hitler has 
dedicated the Germans to a religion of war. From this fact 
there is no escape. He has linked up rearmament with the 
fight against unemployment. Germany, therefore, must go 
on and on towards war, unless other nations take fright and 
surrender to her demands. It is dishonest to hide this danger 
from public opinion. 

It will be noticed that we have not included the menace 
of Communism among the forces at work in Europe at the 
present time. Hitler calls the world to join his crusade 
against the Bolshevism of Moscow. The appeal falls flat, not 
only because the world suspects Hitler of the intention of 
turning its attention away from his military preparations, 
but also because the world does not believe in the reality of 
the menace. “The Spanish adventure, after all, represents a 
defeat of the Communist International. It cannot give 
people a high opinion of the power for evil of revolutionaries 
imported from the East. An element of comedy is injected 
into this business by the fact that the only dictator who 
appears ready to co-operate with Hitler in his crusade is 
Stalin himself. Whilst Hitler performs on the speaker’s 
platform at Nuremberg, Stalin acts. Has he not destroyed 
the Trotzkyists, who in the Communist Party in Russia 
represent the old guard still interested in the world 
revolution ? 

The reaction against democratic mis-rule, the movement 
unfavourable to the capitalist régime, and the menace of 
German militarism are the three forces active inside Western 
and Central Europe. The Communist menace comes from 
outside. It becomes dangerous only when it is let in through 
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our own weakness. If this is so, then Hitler himself is the 
culprit responsible for the existence of the menace. The 
late M. Barthou, who invented the Franco-Russian alliance, 
adopted the plan only because he considered France to be in 
mortal danger from the Germans. Herriot, the champion of 
the rapprochement with Moscow, is an ardent patriot. He, 
too, wants the alliance only to ensure against the monstrous 
menace to France from across the Rhine. So Hitler is the best 
ally Stalin has in Europe. And this all the more because, by 
his frenzied accusations, Hitler overshoots the mark. People, 
who otherwise would have been ready to believe in Bolshevik 
villainy, are repelled by the mad exaggerations of the leader 
of National Socialism. 


AUGUR. 
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THE RETURN TO BARBARISM 


I. 

As one turns over the pages of the old and now obsolete 
manuals of International Law that were regarded as authori- 
tative at the close of the nineteenth century one is filled 
with horror and alarm as one realises how grave a lapse 
from civilization into barbarism has occurred during the 
past three-dozen years. It is, of course, in the sphere of 
the Laws of War that the great decline is most evident. 
The old manuals were eloquent of the mitigations that had 
been effected in the conduct of hostilities since ancient days, 
and they looked forward with confident optimism to still 
further modifications in the future, until ultimately war 
would be altogether abolished and the reign of law would 
be established under the primacy of the Great Powers. They 
traced with obvious satisfaction the beneficent process of 
the evolution of peace. 


II. 

Warfare among primitive peoples was undoubtedly waged 
—as it still is in Central Africa—with unqualified violence 
and craft. No cruelty was too colossal, no treachery too 
abysmal, provided only that it gave victory to the com- 
batant. To the vanquished no mercy whatsoever was shown. 
All the men were slain, and in very early times eaten ; all 
the women and children were carried off into slavery; all 
the property of the defeated was appropriated or destroyed. 
Nor did advancing civilization at first produce much softening 
of belligerent manners and methods. The raids of the 
pastoral nomads upon the settled agricultural and industrial 
communities of such river-valleys as the Nile, the Euphrates, 
the Ganges or the Yang-tse-Kiang were marked by the 
same ruthless cruelties as had characterized the conflicts of 
the primeval savages. Nay, in some respects their bar- 
barities were worse, because their weapons were more efficient. 
The Assyrians, in particular, acquired a terrible fame by 
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reason of their appalling atrocities: the report of their 
ferocity echoes resoundingly through the pages of the later 
books of the Old Testament. Their rise to dominance in 
the Middle East coincided with the discovery of the uses of 
iron. It was their spears of iron and their chariots of iron 
that made them invincible in their day. And they used their 
might to subjugate the whole Mesopotamian region by means 
of a warfare that knew no mercy at all. Their remorseless 
ferocity, indeed, was in the end their undoing ; for ultimately, 
in 606 B.c., the enslaved populations, in sheer despair, rose 
in revolt and, employing their own methods, so completely 
eliminated the Assyrians that of their capital city, Nineveh, 
not one stone was left upon another. 

At the time when Nineveh the Great fell and the Assyrian 
tyranny was terminated, the city-states of Greece and Rome 
were starting on their diverse but equally remarkable careers. 
It was in them, as their civilization developed, that the first 
notable mitigations of warfare occurred. For the Greeks 
became philosophers who attained to the conception of 
mankind as a unit, and of the existence of a Law of Nature 
universal in its scope and superior in its validity to any 
human enactment. The Romans, on the other hand, more 
legal and political than philosophical, made the great discovery 
of the prevalence of a Jus Gentiwm, a common factor in all 
the codes of the countless peoples with whom they came into 
contact, an agreed body of elementary legal principles that 
were everywhere recognized as binding. On the two bases 
of the Stoic Jus Nature and the Latin Jus Gentium a body of 
international morality and custom began to be built up by 
the great lawyers, restraining the worst savageries of 
militant man. 

When the Christian era dawned, the ethic of the gospel, 
derived from the revelation of the Fatherhood of God and 
the Brotherhood of Man, supplemented and reinforced the 
precepts of the philosophers and the jurists. It went, indeed, 
far beyond them, enjoining not only a merciful treatment of 
enemies, but a strenuous effort to convert enemies into friends. 
It proclaimed the universal law of love. 


Alas! the hopeful prospect of a peaceful world held out 
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by the conversion of the Roman Empire to the Christian 
religion was doomed to disappointment. Its frustration was 
due in part to the persistence of masses of unregenerate 
paganism within the Empire, but still more to the incursions 
of hordes of barbarians from beyond the Roman borders, 
The Christianized Roman Empire was but an island of 
civilization in the midst of an ocean of savagery. In the 
fourth and fifth centuries it was all but submerged, and regions, 
such as Spain, which for many generations had enjoyed 
unbroken tranquillity, were exposed to all the horrors of 
unmitigated war. The first invaders were the Huns, the 
most frightful of Asiatic nomads, whose ferocity and treachery 
knew no limits. They devastated the Balkans, Gaul, and 
Northern Italy; but they were at length expelled. They 
were followed by the various Germanic tribes whose methods 
of fighting were but little less terrible. They established 
themselves permanently in Gaul, Spain, Italy, North Africa, 
and Britain, and reduced all these once civilized regions to a 
state of primitive barbarism. War reassumed its early 
character of unqualified and unrelieved ferocity. From such 
records of the battles of these Dark Ages as have come 
down to us, e.g., Nectansmere in 685 and Ockley in 851, we 
gather that no quarter was granted, but that the defeated 
army was completely exterminated. 

The Church, however, resumed its beneficent work of 
taming these fierce barbarian conquerors, and to no small 
extent she succeeded. The warfare of the later Middle 
Ages, under the influence of such institutions as Chivalry, 
became incomparably more humane than had been those of 
the early pagan days. In particular, the spread of the 
custom of holding prisoners to ransom, instead of slaying them 
or reducing them to serfdom, immensely softened the horrors 
of conflict. Indeed, towards the fifteenth century, warfare 
among the professional soldiers of Italy became less dangerous 
to the combatants than a present-day baseball match in 
America. The Church, too, strove to prevent the evil 
development of the art of war by placing her anathema upon 
the introduction of new weapons of destruction, e.g., the 
crossbow in 1139 and at a later date firearms. 
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III. 

The end of the Middle Ages and the disintegration of 
Christendom into National States, with National Churches 
appendant to them, saw a terrible recrudescence of ferocity 
in war. The degenerate Church now faced by triumphant 
heresy and irremediable schism, no longer taught the doctrine 
of peace and universal brotherhood, but a new and horrible 
dogma, learned from the Muslims and practised in the 
Crusades, of war to the death against the unbeliever. Hence 
dreadful atrocities marked the efforts of the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion to stamp out the Calvinistic revolt of the Netherlands. 
Hardly less ghastly were the so-called religious wars in six- 
teenth century France between the Catholics and the Hugue- 
nots—the wars in which the massacre on St. Bartholomew’s 
Day, 1572, was the central episode. But worst of all was the 
Thirty Years’ War in Germany (1618-48) ; for wherever and 
whenever a competition in frightfulness takes place, there 
and then the Teuton is easily first. The sack of Magdeburg 
by Tilly in 1631 sent a thrill of horror throughout Europe 
even in that callous and war-hardened age. 
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IV. 

Living at the time of this appalling lapse of Europe from 
Christian civilisation to diabolical barbarism was the great 
Dutch lawyer Hugo Grotius (Huig van Groot), himself a victim 
of the religious wars of his own country. Wishing to formu- 
late some code of international law that would at any rate 
humanise war even if it could not abolish it ; and realising 
that if it were to be recognised as binding by both Catholics 
and Protestants, by both Christians and Muslims; and by 
both men of the Old World and aborigines of the New World, 
it must be a code independent of theology, he turned to the 
Jus Nature and the Jus Gentium of the Graeco-Roman lawyers 
as the sources of his principles and precepts. It is beside our 
purpose to discuss the question how far he misinterpreted his 
sources. It is sufficient for us to note that his interpretation 
was universally accepted by his contemporaries ; that the 
principles to which he appealed were generally admitted to be 
authoritative ; and that the precepts that he laid down were 
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speedily validified by the practice of the leading states and 
the judgments of their courts. So far as the Laws of War 
were concerned the two main points on which he insisted were 
(1) the distinction between combatants and non-combatants, 
and (2) the distinction between things permissible and things 
not permissible in warfare. His teaching tended on the one 
hand to limit the effect of fighting, as far as possible, to the 
armed forces of a state, exempting the civilian population 
from injury ; and, on the other hand, to restrict violence to 
the minimum necessary to break down the resistance of the 
armed forces of the enemy. 

These general principles of Grotius appealed to the con- 
science of the normal man; met with general agreement 
among the best minds ; and were more and more strongly 
confirmed by the practice of the most civilised peoples. They 
were developed and applied by a long succession of eminent 
jurists of all nations, e.g., Pufendorf, Bynkershoek, Vattel, 
and Martens. They were embodied in a number of inter- 
national documents of widely recognised authority, e.g., 
The Treaty of Paris (1856) respecting maritime capture ; the 
Geneva Convention (1864) concerning hospital services ; and 
the Declaration of St. Petersburg (1868) prohibiting the use 
of explosive and “‘ dum-dum ”’ bullets. 

At the same time, too, as these measures to mitigate the 
severity of war were being ever more widely extended and 
more generally observed, increasingly successful moves were 
being made by means of treaties and conventions to eliminate 
war altogether as a barbaric and irrational method of settling 
international disputes, and to put in its place the lawful and 
reasonable procedure of mediation and arbitration. The 
setting-up of the Hague Tribunal in 1899 seemed to mark 
an immense step in the pathway of the establishment of 
permanent peace. 


V. 

Thus, at the beginning of the twentieth century, in spite 
of the ominous growth of armaments, and in spite of the 
division of Europe into two mutually-suspicious groups, the 
prospects of the maintenance of peace seemed bright. And 
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further, it was taken for granted that, if any war should break 
out, it would be conducted on the humane lines laid down by 
the international lawyers and accepted as binding by all 
civilised governments. Among the principles that were thus 
generally recognised were the following :—(1) that treaties and 
other instruments relating to belligerency would be strictly 
observed, and particularly (2) that the guaranteed neutrality 
of Switzerland and Belgium would be respected ; (3) that open 
towns would not be bombarded, and that even attacks on 
fortresses would be restricted so far as possible to the military 
works ; (4) that no indiscriminate bombing from the air would 
take place ; (5) that hospitals and hospital ships would be 
regarded as entirely exempt from injury ; (6) that no poisons 
or poison-gases would be employed; (7) that no wanton 
devastation would be allowed ; (8) that only enemy ships and 
(contraband apart) enemy goods in enemy ships would be 
liable to capture at sea ; (9) that no one on a captured merchant 
ship would be injured, and that the ship itself would be taken 
into port for examination and condemnation by a properly- 
constituted prize court ; (10) that neutral vessels, apart from 
their liability to be searched for contraband, would not be 
molested. 

The mere enumeration of these established rules is suffi- 
cient to indicate the magnitude of their violation which 
unhappily characterised the Great War of 1914-18. And the 
one and only Power responsible for their violation was Ger- 
many. For many years before the outbreak of the war she 
had frustrated all efforts to secure reductions in armaments, 
or extensions of the scope of arbitration in international dis- 
putes. She commenced the war with a flagrant repudiation 
of the treaty in which she had guaranteed the neutrality of 
Belgium. Having wickedly invaded the inoffensive little 
kingdom, with which she did not profess to have any quarrel, 
and which she was pledged to protect, she wantonly laid it 
waste, indiscriminately slaughtering its inhabitants. She 
bombarded open towns such as Scarborough and Whitby. 
From the air she rained her bombs with fiendish savagery on 
cities and villages alike, with the mere object of terrorising 
women and children. In 1915 she treacherously introduced 
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poison-gas into warfare, thus initiating a new and unpre- 


cedented abomination. In 1917 she descended to her lowest ‘ 


depths of barbarism by declaring unmitigated submarine war 
upon every sort of vessel flying the British flag, and upon 
every neutral vessel making for a British port. Under this 
last appalling announcement she sent to the bottom without 
discrimination, without enquiry, and without any attempt to 
save life, merchant ships and hospital ships; British ships 
and American ships—everything that came within range of 
her devilish torpedoes. No wonder that she roused the 
civilised world against her, and that in 1918 she was crushed 
amid the execrations of mankind. 


VI. 

Considering the enormity of her crimes against humanity, 
Germany got off very easily and lightly in the pacification of 
1919. Having been beaten, she ought to have been occupied 
and kept under strict tutelage until such time as she had made 
amends for her colossal outrages, and had given adequate 
pledges for decent behaviour in the future. As it was, she 
escaped occupation by accepting the terms of the Armistice, 
and by signing the Versailles treaty ; and then she evaded 
the terms of both armistice and treaty by the simple expedient 
of repudiation. She has every cause to congratulate herself 
on the softness of the democracies that thus easily allowed 
themselves to be fooled. 

The unpunished crimes of Germany might possibly in 
course of time be forgotten, always provided that she does 
not presume upon her immunity from castigation to repeat 
them. But the injury that she has inflicted upon the author- 
ity of International Law, and upon the cause of Justice and 
Peace, is not so readily repaired. The standard of morality 
existing among states has been lamentably lowered. The 
sanctity of treaties no longer seems to hold nations to their 
plighted word. Germany herself repudiates with shameless 
efirontery the Locarno pact freely concluded by her so recently 
as 1925; Italy with an equal disregard of honour and duty 
violates her pledges under the Covenant of the League of 
Nations and under the Kellogg agreement. In warfare itself, 
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if the Italian invasion of Abyssinia and the Spanish Civil War 
may be taken as typical, all the old mitigations of primitive 
barbarism have been abandoned. Poison gases, and even 
more deadly destroyers of mankind, are used in vaster quan- 
tities and more fatal precision than in the Great War. Red 
Cross hospitals, so far from being exempted from injury, are 
deliberately bombed out of existence. Prisoners of war, 
instead of being placed in safe custody, treated with humanity, 
and placed on parole, are brought out in batches and, without 
any form of trial, deliberately massacred. Churches and 
cathedrals are wantonly burned ; civilians are despoiled and 
destroyed ; cities and villages are devastated. In a word, 
there is in present-day warfare a complete repudiation of the 
principles of Christian civilisation, and a deplorable return 
to the savagery of primitive barbarism. It would appear 
that the so-called citizen is still a cave-man at heart; that 
his culture is a mere veneer; and that beneath the surface 
of his civility burn the fires of primeval barbarity. 

Nothing could be more eloquent of the atrophy of the 
conscience of Christendom than the general indifference with 
which the news of daily atrocities is received. Herr Hitler 
orders the ceaseless assassination of all active opponents of 
his will, and Mr. Lloyd George goes and chats with him as 
though he were the pastor of a Welsh Baptist Church. The 
dominant section of the Russian Bolsheviks stage the judicial 
extermination of the whole band of the leaders of the dissen- 
tient faction, and not even the sensitive soul of Mr. George 
Lansbury seems disturbed. And what of Spain? Here a 
so-called democratic Government, while as yet the whole 
country is acquiescent beneath its yoke, permits churches 
to be gutted, monks to be slain, nuns to be violated, the 
prosperous to be plundered, shops and factories to be seized 
by Syndicalists, lands to be occupied by Communists, private 
enterprises to be ruined by Socialists, general destruction to 
be wrought by anarchists—all without any effort at repression, 
and all without any protest from the proletarians of the world. 
Not until the outrages—tolerated, if not actually organised, by 
the psuedo-democratic Government of Spain—culminated in 
the open murder of the opposition Conservative leader by 
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uniformed emissaries of the police did the persecuted and 
doomed victims of the tyranny of the Frente Popular rise in 
defence of their lives and their ideals. In short, the so-called 
Spanish democracy is simply the mis-named dictatorship 
of the criminal class. Yet neither the atrocities of the 
Communists and Anarchists, nor, on the other hand, the 
retaliatory severities of the ‘“‘ Rebels” prevent the calm 
concentration of European interest upon such things as the 
Olympic Games, the flight of Mrs. Markham across the 
Atlantic, or the progress of the “Quins”! Has Europe 
ceased to have a conscience at all ? 


VII. 

What is to be done about it? How can humanity, with 
its painfully acquired treasures of art and science, philosophy 
and religion, be saved from the destroyers ? Something, no 
doubt, can be done by teaching and preaching. But it is 
most unfortunate that so many teachers and preachers are— 
as Carlyle would have said—such “ unmeasurable asses.” 
They teach the wrong things, such as unilateral disarmament 
and absolute non-resistance. And they preach to the wrong 
people, that is to say, to the entirely pacific British and 
Americans, and not to the fire-eaters of the Continent. 
Teaching and preaching, however, be they never so sensible 
and well-directed, will not be sufficient. The fire-eaters—the 
militant dictators of the world—will be restrained by nothing 
except the one thing that they recognise and respect, namely, 
superior force. It is imperative that the humane and law- 
abiding Powers of the world—particularly France, America 
and Britain—should combine in an alliance which should 
ultimately include all the civilised nations of mankind, to 
compel obedience to the commands of International Law, and 
in an exemplary manner to punish and restrain the Inter- 
national law-breaker. Only thus will civilisation be salved, 
and the irrevocable return to barbarism be prevented. 


F. J. C. HEARNSHAW. 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON HAIG AND THE GREAT 
WAR 


Ir is about time that the truth, and the whole truth, was told 
about a certain interview given by Haig to some French 
journalists and used as a pretext by Lloyd George for getting 
rid of Haig. When I wrote my book, The Press and the 
General Staff, after the war, Sir Godfrey Collins was my 
publisher, and he refused to publish the account of this 
interview as I wrote it. Recently, when I heard that Mr. 
Duff-Cooper was writing a life of Haig, I went to him and gave 
him my story, but, in his admirable life of Haig, he has given 
an incomplete account of the affair. So it behoves me 
now to say what must be said. 

I must go back to the beginning. After the battle of 
Verdun, Tardieu was taken out of the trenches and sent on 
a mission to America. There he told the Americans that 
France was bearing the whole burden of the war and the 
British were doing “damn all.” I think that this was an 
unwise expression of thought, but to a Frenchman who had 
been through the horrors of Verdun it was a comprehensible 
point of view. It must not be forgotten that the French 
lost nearly a million more dead in the war than ourselves, 
and their present attitude of extreme anxiety as to the 
possibility of a new war in the immediate future is due to 
the belief that they will again lose a million men while the 
British are preparing. Anyway, our propaganda in America 
urged the War Office to lose no time in taking steps to inform 
the French public of the extent and magnitude of our military 
effort. It was decided therefore to form an allied press 
section, to be composed principally of French war corre- 
spondents, and I was offered the job of forming this section. 
I told General Charteris that I would only undertake such 
a task on condition that I was given a very free hand and 
that my foreign correspondents should profit by the same 
rights and privileges as those accorded to the British 
correspondents. He promised to do this, and I started with 
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four French correspondents—two of them were elderly men, 
fit only for visiting back areas—the other two were young 
and full of pep, one especially who had the symptoms of a 
fatal disease was a man of reckless bravery. These two 
desired nothing more than to crawl about No Man’s Land 
by day and by night to follow the attacking troops and, in 
fact, to rub their noses in the grime and filth of the trenches 
to the fullest extent. It soon became rumoured abroad 
that French correspondents were having the time of their 
lives with the British, and every newspaper in France wanted 
to be represented at G.H.Q. So things went on till mid- 
winter, when the fighting ceased, and then the allied corre- 
spondents came to me en bloc and insisted on interviewing the 
Commander-in-Chief, and so I represented their wishes to 
General Charteris. However, he said that it was impossible 
to grant my request, as the Chief never gave interviews 
and hated the idea of it; so I told this to my journalists, 
but they would not take no for an answer. They said that 
they had followed our troops at the risk of their lives, that 
the harmony of the entente was to some extent in their 
hands and that their editors had demanded that the interview 
should be granted. So back I went to Charteris and he 
eventually got the consent of Haig, but insisted that he 
should censor the articles himself. I think that this last 
decision of his was an unwise one, for censorship ought to be 
done every day or not at all, and if a civilian soldier like 
myself made mistakes, it was easy to sack him without 
involving important personalities. When the articles did 
eventually come up for censorship, Charteris was away on 
leave and even for general officers the period of leave is 
passed in an atmosphere of festivity which is bad for serious 
thought. 

Haig was a wonderful man for an interview, for he was 
guileless and he had that rare Christian virtue of treating 
his neighbour as himself. His talk to these journalists was 
not that of a man in authority to inferiors, but a plain talk 
from man to man. My French friends fell at once under 
the spell of his charm, and they fairly spread themselves over 
their articles. As I have hinted, the articles were not well 
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censored, and though their effect was just what was wanted 
in France, they appeared (when badly translated into 
English) as though Haig were vainglorious and indiscreet. 
Lloyd George saw his chance, and he must have said to 
himself: ‘‘ Now I have got him.” I was despatched to 
London and appeared before the War Cabinet. The account 
of this meeting is given in my book, and therefore I will not 
repeat it here. Suffice it to say that it was obvious from the 
start that Lloyd George and Lord Curzon were bitter enemies 
of Haig—they were not in the least interested in the genesis 
of this interview, and I saw at once that anything I might 
say would be quite useless. On leaving the meeting I 
telephoned to Lord Northcliffe, who asked me to come and 
see him at Broadstairs that same evening. I gave him a 
brief account of the situation, and then I said: ‘‘ Are you 
for Lloyd George or for Haig?’ He answered that he was 
for Haig and he thought that he was strong enough to turn 
Lloyd George out if he persisted in his present intentions. 
Furthermore, he told me that Lloyd George had asked him to 
criticise Haig in his group of newspapers. 

It must be an awful responsibility for a Prime Minister 
in time of war to determine whether or not he has got the 
right man to command the troops, but surely this was the 
wrong way of doing things. Was not Mr. Asquith’s way of 
getting rid of French more dignified, more honourable and 
more courageous ? No one can deny the dynamic eloquence 
and the nervous force of Lloyd George, and his influence on 
the civilian population of Great Britain was all to the good ; 
but, during the war, at any rate, he appeared not to know 
the meaning of the word “loyalty,” he never could get on 
with a soldier or a sailor, and he interfered on matters of 
strategy with disastrous results. 

While on the subject of loyalty, I wish to revert once 
again to my French correspondents. These men, who had 
followed our troops with so much courage and then had 
written the panegyric on our Chief, never afterwards wavered 
in their loyalty to the British Army. They would mutiny 
continually over small restrictions, but on big questions they 
were true blue. In March, 1918, when our fifth army was 
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annihilated, and the whole of France was saying: ‘“ Les 
anglais fichent le camp comme des lapins,” they plied between 
the front and their editorial offices and positively held the 
alliance together. All honour to them ! 

When I first met Haig this was the impression he made 
upon me (I quote from my book): “I felt that if only he had 
been my colonel or my brigade commander, I would have 
been willing to die for him a hundred times over. I confess 
that I am one of those who will do anything for one sort of 
man and nothing for another; well, with Haig I felt 
immediately such a longing to gain a word of praise from 
him that I should have liked him to ask me to do some 
impossible exploit that I might prove my devotion to him. 
The common saying is, ‘Oh! Haig is not a clever man.’ I 
don’t think he is very clever; personally, I have never 
admired cleverness, it is the attribute of small successful 
men. Haig’s qualities are more moral than intellectual ; 
what intellectual qualities he has have been used almost 
entirely within his own profession, but he exhales such an 
atmosphere of honour, virtue, courage and sympathy that 
you feel uplifted like when you enter the Cathedral of Beauvais 
for the first time. Surely it is this sense of trust that has 
made Haig-come out on top in spite of a terrible rough 
passage : not one of his subordinates has ever suspected that 
he could act from any motive of self-interest.” 

Now that I have finished reading Duff-Cooper’s life, I 
still feel that Haig is one of my heroes, but certainly there is 
much that can be criticised in him. I think it would be 
fair to say of him that he was more a staff officer than a 
commanding officer. To command men you must be very 
human, and man is, as Masefield says, “‘ half God, half beast.” 
Haig had too much of one half and not enough of the other. 
Julius Cesar, Marlborough, Napoleon and Wellington were 
all touched with the mark of the beast. Then, also, one 
marvellous opportunity was lost by him. This was at the 
battle of the Somme. The Germans were expecting the 
British to attack, and therefore they had made their defences 
wellnigh impregnable. The French were supposed to be 
down and out after Verdun, and therefore, when they did 
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attack with the British they caused a surprise and had an 
overwhelming success. They made a huge hole in the German 
line and got right into the orchards of Peronne on the second 
day, with no system of wire or trenches in front of them. 
Why, in Heaven’s name, was not that glorious first hundred 
thousand passed through that hole instead of being hurled 
against impregnable defences? Why, during the prepara- 
tions for the Somme attack, had we not brought our methods 
up to date by keeping in touch with the evolution of tactics 
at Verdun? The French had discovered a method of advance 
by small irregular sections in serpent-like shapes, which 
offered a poor target for artillery and machine guns. The 
British attack was made in waves which were mowed down 
like grass by enfilade machine-gun fire. Part of the practice 
for the Somme battle, carried out behind the lines, should 
have been the passing of English units through French staffs. 

Foch has said that he used to have an unbounded admira- 
tion for Napoleon until he realised that he was always fighting 
against allies. The wonder is that in this war the alliance 
between two such discordant races as the French and the 
British eventually triumphed. 

Foch has also said that anyone in supreme command at 
the Somme could have won such a victory that the war would 
have been ended. Russia was still in the war, the German 
morale was low after the failure of Verdun, but the French 
success was never exploited. In this opinion Foch may have 
been over-sanguine, for the German army was still a magnifi- 
cent fighting force. For some weeks I was a sniping officer 
in the Ancre Valley, and I used to place some of my observers 
in the disrupted tombs of Hamel Cemetery : from here they 
had a view over the river bed on to the Schwaben redoubt 
on the other side. Ever and anon the German infantry would 
come out of their tunnels in the river bank, rush up the 
communication trenches and deliver battle in the redoubt. 
My men had a special 8.0.8. signal, and every machine-gun 
and battery in the neighbourhood was turned on to them. 
My goodness ! those Germans had got “ guts.” 

Though Haig is to blame, I think, in not foreseeing the 
possibility that his magnificent young army should have to 
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overlap into the French sector, he cannot be blamed for not 
recommending his Government to appoint Joffre generalissimo, 
for Joffre had already lost the confidence of his own Govern- 
ment. Then surely Haig was right in 1917 to refuse to put 
himself entirely under the orders of Nivelle, who was selected 
by Lloyd George as being the Napoleon of the war. Nivelle’s 
plan for 1917 was rendered quite useless by the German 
retreat to the Hindenburg line. Many good judges in France 
and in England saw this quite clearly. Nevertheless, I am 
convinced that Haig’s theory that a good entente with the 
French commander was all that mattered was wrong. Every 
book on military tactics in the world says that an order must 
be an order and not a request. How can an order be given 
except by a superior to an inferior ? Therefore there must be 
a supreme chief. Surely the right moment to have appointed 
a generalissimo was at the opening of hostilities when we had 
but two army corps in the field. By generalissimo I mean a 
superior authority to the commander of the French or British 
armies who could co-ordinate the efforts of the allies on all 
fronts. In return for this we should have had an admiral 
in command of all the fleets. What waste of life and money 
might have been saved if this had been done ! 

Haig has also been criticised, and I think rightly, about 
the Passchendaele offensive. No victory in the world is 
worth the amount of suffering that was endured by our troops 
during the autumn of 1917. It is true that the French army 
was out of action for the time being, and it was up to the 
British to ‘‘ amuse” the whole of the German army, but 
with the weather as it was, and the soil being largely below 
the level of the sea, the whole affair became a hideous torture. 
The only means of approach to the front line was over duck- 
boards, which could be photographed from the air with 


absolute accuracy. Every hour of the day and night these | 


duckboards were hurled into the air by the enemy’s artillery, 
and men, mules and ammunition were forever engulfed in that 
dreadful slough of despond. In the good old days of un- 
limited monarchies, kings would have put an end to such a 
hideous spectacle. A thousand times better to have made 
several Cambrais than one Passchendaele, In recent years 
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I have motored over that horrid country and the place is 
now haunted : the dead make you feel that they cannot forgive 
such terrible suffering. I did my best to draw a true picture 
of this battlefield to my chief, General Charteris, but he 
would not be influenced by me. However, in criticising Haig, 
it must not be forgotten that Foch had his Notre Dame de 
Lorette and the Germans had Verdun, but in neither of these 
battles were the conditions quite so awful. 

For the annihilation of our fifth army in March, 1918, 
the person most responsible is undoubtedly Lloyd George, 
for he ordered Haig to extend his line to a dangerous extent 
the while he kept the reserves in England, but it is a curious 
thing that Haig should have placed this army at the spot 
where the full force of the German attack was expected, 
for the fifth army had done none too well in the Passchendaele 
offensive, and officers and men had lost confidence in the 
army commander. In 1917 he had made an attack near 
Bullecourt with seasoned Australian troops and had failed. 
The Australians proved themselves in this war to be the finest 
attacking troops in the world, capable of making rings round 
the Kaiser’s best soldiers, so, if an attack in which they took 
the principal part failed, it must have been due to faulty plans. 

From the conference of Doullens onwards Haig proved 
himself to be a very great soldier. Duff-Cooper brings out 
very well in his book the grim importance of this conference 
and the great part played both by Haig and Milner. He tells 
the British public (and high time, too) that the great series of 
victories which began on August 8, 1918, were almost entirely 
Haig victories. 

In his diaries, Haig complains several times about Colonel 
d’Alencon’s (Nivelle’s confidential staff officer) anti-British 
attitude, but this did not prevent him from allowing his own 
personal staff to express monstrously anti-French senti- 
ments. On the few occasions when I had the honour of 
dining or lunching with Haig I was quite shocked by what 
I heard. Foch was referred to as “foxy Ferdinand,” and 
many things were said about the French army which were 
absolutely untrue. Anyone who has read Foch’s writings 
on war must be aware that he was a man of deep thought— 
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you had but to look at his face to see that. He was just as 
religious as Haig—he had the highest sense of honour and 
something above patriotism. Haig thought that only the 
British could fight, Pétain thought that only the French 
could fight, therefore neither of them was suitable to command 
an army of allies. Foch cared not a fig for the nationality 
of the troops under his command. All he wanted to know 
was whether they were “ A” divisions or “ B” divisions— 
the rest was a matter of mathematics. Furthermore, he had 
wit, without which even a soldier cannot be called great. 
For instance, his remark at a ball after the Armistice, when 
he was asked how he liked the new fashion of low backs for 
ladies (which he had not yet seen): “Je n’aime pas cette 
mode—je suis pour la frontiére du rein (Rhin).”’ 

The writing of this article has brought back to mind all 
the horrors and sufferings of that ghastly struggle. It is 
not only the injustice of heavenly youth cut off in its prime, 
or the terrible waste of the flower of nations, but the misery 
that still goes on. In Paris I live near the Val de Grace, 
which is a military hospital, and there, in that neighbourhood, 
as the sun goes down and before the street lamps are lighted, 
you see strange faceless creatures being lovingly led by kind- 
hearted women to the hospital for treatment. The sight of 
them is too horrible for the light of day, so they choose the 
twilight. In spite of all this evidence of pain and suffering 
there are still some idiots who clamour for more wars. Wisely 
did Anatole France say that it is not the vault of the heavens 
or the immensity of the universe which is difficult to under- 
stand, but the stupidity of man. 


NEVILLE LyTTon. 
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THE PARLOUS STATE OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 


ReFrorm of the British North America Act! This is the cry 
of a Province that has for years steadily and unsystematically 
governed itself with ideas too big for its boots, a Province that 
has always had super-imposed upon it by the Dominion 
Government legislation that is unsympathetic and not 
practically fitted for it. The position is peculiar: The 
Dominion Government is both debtor to and creditor of 
British Columbia. This Province signed the Act of Con- 
federation in 1871, when Victoria was a little fortified settle- 
ment on the shores of the Pacific, and there was great rejoicing 
for the pioneers were alarmed at rumours of the annexation 
by the United States of all the land between the border and 
Alaska, and between the Rockies and the sea. Now, with 
Canada behind them, they felt safer. 

The Union was dependent upon many terms agreed upon 
by both Dominion and Province, financial and otherwise. 
Then the only regular communication that British Columbia 
had with the Old Country was by means of steamboat from 
Victoria or New Westminster to San Francisco and thence 
round the Horn or by devious route overland. 

To this end the Province stipulated that a wagon road be 
built from Fort Garry (now Winnipeg) to the Pacific Coast ; 
that surveys for a transcontinental railway should begin 
immediately and construction three years later ; that not less 
than a million dollars a year be spent in the Province until 
completion of the railroad. The British North America Act 
was drawn up to deal with the questions of land grants and 
subsidies, division of revenues and taxes, and upon this Act 
was based Confederation of the Provinces. Five years later, 
however, the Dominion Government had failed to fulfil any 
of the particular terms that had been demanded by British 
Columbia. Ill feeling ran high in the Province, so high that 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies in London, then Lord 
Carnarvon, was called upon to act as intermediary, and he 
drew up a new set of terms agreeable to both Ottawa and 
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Victoria to be acted upon at once. But even these were 
sidetracked. 

In the fall of 1876, Lord Dufferin, Governor-General of 
Canada, came west on a ceremonial visit ; the first thing he 
saw when he landed on Vancouver Island was a great arch 
decorated with the words—‘‘ Carnarvon Terms or Separation ” 
—and he was presented with a formal address dealing with 
the secession of the Province from the Dominion of Canada. 
Now Lord Dufferin was a man of facile speech and amiable, 
well versed in the use of red herrings, and he placated 
the Provincial powers so successfully with soft words 
and flattery that for the time they let their grievances 
drop. 

Two years later the situation was unchanged, the promises 
of Ottawa unfulfilled. Provincial Premier Walker moved 
in the British Columbia Legislature that an address should 
be sent to Queen Victoria asking that this Province might 
withdraw from the Union and retain the right to collect her 
own customs duties. This was carried on a vote of fourteen 
to nine. So on August 30, 1878, the formal letter was sent 
to Ottawa for transmission to the Imperial Government. 
But it so happened that Ottawa was busy with federal elec- 
tions ; the letter which might have altered history was mislaid 
and never reached London until January, 1879, by which 
time the Ottawa government had changed, Sir John A. 
MacDonald was in power, and a better feeling existed between 
Dominion and Provinces. The years rolled on. The state 
of British Columbia grew increasingly difficult. This Province 
became third in economic importance, but the costs of 
administration in a country larger than the combined areas of 
Great Britain and Ireland, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, 
Denmark and Sweden was a burden too great to carry unless 
she could collect all her own revenues. 

Since 1871 the Dominion has paid to the Provinces a total 
of $475,129,000 under the various headings of allowance for 
government, per capita subsidies, special grants, and interest 
in debt allowances, specifically thus :— 


Prince Edward Island ... $17,652,000 
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New Brunswick ... $38,753,000 
Quebec ok ve $94,316,000 
Manitoba ... al $55,023,000 
British Columbia ... $26,879,000 


Compare the sizes of Prince Edward Island and British 
Columbia, the latter with its mighty, inaccessible mountains 
and its corresponding costs of administration. 

From the date of Confederation up to 1931 the Dominion 
has collected over 600 million dollars in revenues from British 
Columbia, yet has returned only 263 millions in subsidies. 
By the Union, therefore, Canada has benefited to the loss of 
this Province. This state of affairs is too one-sided to con- 
tinue ; public feeling is thoroughly aroused to the need for 
secession or very different terms of Union, 7.e., revision of the 
British North America Act. Even Ottawa reluctantly con- 
fesses that its terms are obsolete. British Columbia is no 
longer a babe in arms and she finds apron strings irksome. 
The interests of east and west, ever at variance, are now in 
actual opposition : for instance, the steady flow of grain for 
the past few years to the western port of Vancouver has 
made an appreciably difference to the profits of the eastern 
ports and the eastern portions of the railways ; the mineral 
and lumber kings of the east struggle with those of the west 
for discriminative legislation advantageous to their own 
particular conditions. 

All the chief industries are centred in the east ; whenever 
a car is bought in British Columbia the money for it goes 
into the pockets of eastern manufacturers. And so the 
money drains steadily out of the Province. It is a vast and 
self-contained country, British Columbia, potentially rich 
enough to be self-supporting, but it is wilting under the narrow 
and short-sighted immigration restrictions of Ottawa, so that 
now her population is only 694,263 ; which in a country of 
366,255 square miles is but 1.8 persons per square mile. 
Here, then, is a country that could support several millions 
with ease, and here is but a handful of people that rattle 
about it like a few peas in an empty bucket, and the costs of 
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administration are proportionately high. The increase in 
the population of the Province from 1871-81 was 36.45 per 
cent.; from 1921-31 it was only 32.35 per cent. Which 
proves that the Province is not progressing as she should. 
By the terms of Confederation each Province was to be repre- | 
sented in Ottawa in proportion to its population. So that 
British Columbia has only thirteen representatives in the 
Federal House, while Quebec has sixty-five, Ontario eighty- 
two. And the Federal House, which may be called a 
political autocracy, not unnaturally discriminates in favour ; 
of that part of the country which butters most of its 
bread. 

The Provinces are weary of paying three sets of taxation : 
federal, provincial, municipal. They are weary of supporting 
three overlapping services, such as three sets of police under 
the above headings. British Columbia boasts one of the | 
most efficient police forces in the world, and these Provincial 
Police have complete authority except in the few cities 
which have their own local force, and except in matters 
pertaining to customs and immigration which are the duties 
of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. This is too compli- 
cated and expensive a method of spending the people’s 
money. 

By the terms of the British North America Act the Federal 
Government may tax anything on earth, air or water directly 
and indirectly. The Provinces are allowed only direct taxa- 
tion, on income and land. By these same terms the Dominion 
takes over all revenues from customs and excise duties, 
provides for the upkeep of same, and also for the upkeep of 
judicial, postal and defence departments. How out of date 
these terms have become will be seen by the fact that the 
financial terms for the entry of British Columbia into the 
Union (1871) were based on the revenues of this Province 
for 1870, when the population was little more than 30,000, 
10,000 of which was Indian. An idea of the size of British 
Columbia’s revenues, by which she does not profit, will be seen 
from the following figures (obtained from the Department of 
Finance in the Provincial Legislature), being revenues for a 
total of five years up to 1932 :— 
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Excise Duties at $8,168,529 
Post Office ... $13,164,778 
Marine and Fisheries _.... $853,026 
Weights and Measures_... $68,876 
Lands, Mines, etc. $2,347,540 

Total  $153,362,218 


per capita $232.71. 
Expenditures, including per capita alloca- 
tion of all debt interest charges, national 


defence, general ete..... $133,882,827 
‘ $19.60 

per annum per capita $3.90 


This is what British Columbia loses by the delivery of her 
revenues to the Dominion Government, i.e., an average of 
$2,707,625.70 per annum. The terms of the Union provided 
that the Dominion should return an annual subsidy or grant 
to the Province, but for 1932 this grant was only $874,561.46, 
and the discrepancy between this figure and the loss in revenue 
shows without any sort of doubt how greatly it is to the 
financial loss of the Province to remain in the Union. There 


is, however, another side to this financial situation. During 


the depression years alone, the Dominion Government has 
lent eight million dollars to British Columbia, though this is 
less than the loans advanced to Alberta and Saskatchewan. 
As far as one can see, there is very little chance of this money 
ever being repaid to Ottawa. 

British Columbia has suffered considerably from a suc- 
cession of provincial governments whose budgets have in- 
variably exceeded their revenues. They spend more than 
they have to spend on social services ; their educational ex- 
penses are fabulous, their administrative expenses increase as 
the prosperity of the country decreases. 

There still remains the most powerful argument of all in 
favour of secession, and that is the legislation at Ottawa 
unfavourable to the Western Province. Provincial authorities 
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are ever at war over the freight rates on the two trans- 
continental railways (both of which have their headquarters 
in Montreal), which invariably cost the West more than the 
East. It is a significant and almost incredible fact that a 
farmer on Vancouver Island can buy baled hay grown on the 
prairies, shipped East and overseas to England, shipped across 
again via the Panama to Victoria, cheaper than he can buy it 
if shipped direct from the prairies to British Columbia by 
rail ! 

A lack of sympathy in Ottawa is apparent with regard to 
the salmon and halibut industries on the Pacific Coast, the 
former one of the three leading industries of the Province. 
The Dominion Government has not done all it might have done 
to insist on the co-operation of the United States in drawing 
up a treaty providing for the protection and preservation of 
the salmon on this coast. It has become a vital necessity to 
the life and progress of British Columbia that she make her 
own laws concerning tariff and immigration. Ottawa has 
shown itself too autocratic to consider the differences begotten 
by climatic, physical, and industrial conditions between this 
Province, so ineffectively represented in the Federal House, 
and the other Provinces. 

More than once one of Hollywood’s big movie companies 
was anxious to build a studio in Victoria in order to produce 
pictures in this country, a scheme which would bring money 
into the Province, and provide a certain amount of work 
therein. But this would only be feasible if the Dominion 
Government would lower the tariff on moving-picture equip- 
ment, which is at present prohibitive. This tariff also cuts 
the country off from much valuable advertisement, for the 
U.S. news-reel companies find it too expensive to take news 
pictures in Canada. The Provinces have no say in the matter. 
The topographical conditions of the Pacific Province dictate 
the matters of export and import trade. All natural products 
of British Columbia are exported, while she spends most of 
her money in Eastern Canada. 

The headquarters of all banks, railways, financial and 
industrial concerns are in the East. All naval and military 
headquarters are in the East ; whenever a returned soldier has 
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occasion to consult the authorities concerning health or 
pension, his query must be sent to Ottawa, and he is obliged 
to wait many weeks for an answer. 

Ottawa’s immigration laws are detrimental to the best 
interests of the whole Dominion. By insistence on capital, 
she is keeping out possible brains and muscle, which latter 
are often more necessary than money to the progress of a 
young country. There are at this time many thousands of 
Canadian veterans of the Great War living in the United 
States ; however desirous they may be to return to their own 
country, the immigration laws will not allow them to do so 
unless they can show without any doubt that they have 
money enough to support themselves without working for a 
considerable period. 

There is no corner of the Empire so loyal to the Crown and 
Great Britain as British Columbia. The people of the Pro- 
vince are alive to the fact that their country is retrogressing 
instead of progressing, and they are aware of the principal 
reason. There is no clause in any existing Act or Constitu- 
tion to prohibit the withdrawal of one or more Provinces 
from the Union ; even if there were, no Act should be allowed 
to retard a country’s progress and keep her people in poverty 
and despondency. The withdrawal of the Province from 
union with the Dominion of Canada is dependent solely upon 
the wishes of His Majesty the King, and the wishes of the 
people of British Columbia. 

Were a plebiscite to be taken to-day, it is safe to say that 
80 per cent. of the population would declare eagerly in favour 
of withdrawal from Canada and the institution of British 
Columbia as a separate colony within the Empire. This step 
is openly discussed on the streets by all classes. The Act of 
Confederation sealed the doom of British Columbia as a 
prosperous country. 

H. 


A VISIT TO THE EMPEROR OF MANCHURIA 


THE Emperor's state visit to Japan had taken place not very 
long before my arrival, and he spoke to me most warmly and 
appreciatively of the splendid reception given to him by 
the Japanese, the innumerable courtesies shown him by the 
Emperor of Japan, Prince Chichibu and other members of 
the Japanese Imperial family. No foreign sovereign visiting 
Japan could have been treated with greater honour. In an 
article published in this Review on the eve of his visit (April, 
1935, p. 465), I foretold that the Emperor would look back 
upon it as the happiest experience of his life ; and this turned 
out to be a true prophecy. He possesses a diary of his 
experiences in Japan in the shape of a voluminous series 
of excellent moving pictures, taken by his own photographer. 
One evening after dinner he caused these pictures to be 
exhibited for my benefit and took evident pleasure in describ- 
ing in his own language the scenes represented on the screen. 

The Empress, owing to long-continued ill-health, very 
rarely appears at any court function, and is seldom present 
even at the family dinner-table. She appeared only twice 
during the time I spent at the capital. It is unfortunate 
that she cannot take her appropriate place in the life of the 
court, but the Emperor carries out the ceremonial part of 
his duties, which, in view of his own very simple tastes, 
must often be irksome, with patience and dignity. 

I made the acquaintance of most of the ministers and 
high officials of the Manchurian Government, among whom 
were Manchurian Chinese, Chinese from China, Manchus 
and Japanese. One of my hosts was the Foreign Minister, 
Mr. Chang Yen-ch’ing, who is a son of one of the most dis- 
tinguished of modern Chinese Viceroys under the Manchu 
dynasty—Chang Chih-tung. I was also entertained by a 
leading Manchu named Hsi Ch’ia. He had been chief of staff 
under the former Chinese administration, but being a loyal 
member of the imperial clan and a “ Yellow Girdle” (a 
distinction held only by direct descendants of the founder 
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of the Manchu Imperial House), he gladly welcomed the 
opportunity of helping to create the new State and was 
appointed to the governorship of the province of Kirin. He had 
recently been transferred from Kirin to the post of Minister 
of the Imperial Household. I was also entertained by 
leading Japanese who were not members of the Manchurian 
Government. Chief among these was General Minami, 
who held the post of commander-in-chief of the Kuantung 
Army in conjunction with that of Japanese ambassador to 
Manchuria. He has since been transferred to the governor- 
generalship of Korea. He spoke to me of the Emperor with 
affectionate respect. 

One of the most interesting of the new Government 
institutions in Hsinking which I visited is the Ta T’ung 
Academy—a college for the training of young Manchurians 
who aspire to become civil servants. There are both Chinese 
and Japanese instructors and lecturers on the staff, and 
although the great majority of the students are of Chinese 
race, there are also among them a number of Japanese who 
have already graduated from Japanese universities and have 
chosen a Manchurian career. I made enquiries as to whether 
the courses included instruction in the ethical side of adminis- 
trative work, with special reference to that crying evil of 
official life in China—financial corruption ; and I was assured 
that this was regarded as one of the most important parts 
of the training which the Academy provided. This institu- 
tion may prove to be one of the finest formative influences in 
the development of the new Manchuria—one from which 
China herself may learn some valuable lessons. 

Of my three months in Manchuria barely three weeks 
were spent in the capital. The remainder of my time was 
pleasantly occupied in visits to various parts of the new 
empire. I flew across Western Manchuria to Jehol in a 
Japanese aeroplane and enjoyed several days in that once- 
famous summer resort of the Manchu emperors. Before long 
it will be linked to Central Manchuria by railway, and a good 
motor road will make it easily accessible from Peking. The 
well-known temples, which were shamefully despoiled by the 
last Chinese Governor, T’ang Yii-lin, and his undisciplined 
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troops, are to be restored to something like their original 
splendour. Jehol, it is safe to prophesy, will become one of 
the most popular tourist resorts in Eastern Asia. 

I also visited the hot springs of T’ang Kang-tzu on the 
Dairen-Mukden railway, and was accommodated in the 
building which had been occupied by the Emperor before he 
accepted the offer of the Manchurian throne. At Fushun, 
east of Mukden, a place of great historic interest and also 
very important as a coal-mining and industrial centre, I 
spent several weeks in the study of old Manchurian records. 
My thanks are due to Mr. Miyogo Ohsa for the privilege of 
access to an excellent historical and topographical library 
of Chinese books relating-to Manchuria. 

My interest in the history of the rise of the Manchu power 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries made me desirous 
of paying a visit to a region in the eastern part of the province 
of Féng-T’ien (Mukden), in which were situated certain 
famous old battlefields and also the tombs of four of the pre- 
decessors of Nurhachi, who, under the name of T’ai Tsu, is 
regarded as the true founder of the Manchu power. Un- 
fortunately these places are situated in a wild mountainous 
region which for many years had been, and still is, infested 
with bandits of a barbarous type. The region is, indeed, 
looked upon as the most dangerous of the many bandit- 
ridden areas in Manchuria. It is the district which is 
pleasantly described by Mr. Peter Fleming (One’s Company, 
pp. 154-174), who saw something of it when he accompanied 
a body of troops on an abortive bandit-chasing expedition. 
He seems, however, to have been unaware of the historic 
interest of some of the localities which he must have passed 
but does not mention. For several weeks I found it 
impossible to induce the local authorities at Mukden and 
Fushun to let me visit this wild region, as they could not 
guarantee my safety and were unwilling to let me go at my 
own risk. Perhaps because I declared, half seriously, that 
I should refuse to leave Manchuria until they agreed to let 
me go, the officer commanding the troops at Fushun was 
at last good enough to give me his blessing and provide me 
with an armed escort of Manchurian and Japanese soldiers. 
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We travelled first by train, then by motor-car and finally 
on horseback and on foot, and were absent from Fushun 
for less than a week. The only bandits I saw during the 
expedition were fifteen heavily manacled wretches who had 
recently been caught and were awaiting execution at the 
little town of Hsing-ching. 

Under military protection I visited all the places I had 
particularly wished to see, including the battlefield of 
Sa-erh-hu-shan (where the Manchus during their war of 
independence in the late sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries gained a great victory over the Chinese) and the 
Yung Ling—the mausoleum which contains the remains of 
the four imperial ancestors. Nearer Fushun I also visited 
a much more recent tomb—that which Chang Hsueh-liang 
had intended for his father Chang Tso-lin and which was 
nearing completion when the Chinese administration of 
Manchuria came to its inglorious end. It is an imposing 
structure, semi-imperial in style ; but it is chiefly interesting 
as a superb monument to the vanity of human ambitions. 
Chang Tso-lin was a king in all but name—many people 
think that he aimed, like Yuan Shih-k’ai, at becoming the 
founder of a new imperial dynasty; yet his body still lies 
neglected in its temporary resting place—a temple in Mukden 
—and the path that leads to what was to have been his 
mausoleum, and the ground in front of the mausoleum itself, 
are strewn with the great carved marble and granite figures 
that were to have been set up in rows in front of the main 
entrance. They now lie on their sides in promiscuous heaps, 
just as they were dumped down by the armies of coolies who 
were carrying them to their destination when the short-lived 
Chang “dynasty” suddenly collapsed. The tomb which 
was to have enshrined the remains of its founder is empty, 
and seems likely to remain so until it crumbles to decay. 

In the neighbourhood of Mukden I saw two magnificent 
mausolea which are not empty. They are the tombs of 
T’ai Tsu (Nurhachi, already referred to) and T’ai Tsung, 
the immediate predecessors of the first Manchu emperor 
who occupied the throne of China. The Emperor K’ang 
Teh now reigning at Hsinking is their lineal descendant in 
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the ninth and tenth generations. The buildings and grounds 
of these splendid tombs had suffered from neglect since the 
revolution of 1911, but large sums of money had recently 
been spent on their restoration. One of the Emperor’s first 
duties after his enthronement was to pay a ceremonial visit 
to these tombs. Following the prescribed ritual of ancient 
times, he solemnly announced to the spirits of those two 
great ancestors of his who had established the independence 
of Manchuria and prepared the way for the conquest of 
China, that he had at last ‘‘come home,” and had re- 
established the Manchurian throne that they had founded. 
The ceremony, which was one of great solemnity and deep 
historic interest, was fully described to me by the present 
guardians of the tombs and also by the Emperor himself. 

A somewhat similar and almost equally striking ceremony 
was performed by him at a little shrine on a hill called Hsiao 
Pai-shan, near the capital of Kirin, which I also visited. 
Ever since the foundation of the original Manchu empire it 
had been the custom for the Emperors or their representatives 
to sacrifice periodically at this shrine to the spirit of the 
“Long White Mountain ” in Eastern Manchuria, the original 
home of the earliest known ancestors of the Imperial Manchu 
family. The ceremony ceased to be observed after the 
revolution but was revived on the restoration of the monarchy, 
and the Emperor himself went to Kirin to perform the revived 
ceremony for the first time. Henceforth it will be carried out 
on his behalf by the Governor of Kirin. The picturesque 
form of nature-worship associated with the sacred mountain 
of the Manchus is of course similar to that which is familiar 
to all students of the primitive religious observances of the 
Chinese people and other races of Eastern Asia. China has 
her “ Five Sacred Mountains”? (one of which is the well- 
known T’ai-shan), and they have been objects of religious 
worship for thousands of years. Emperors no longer kneel 
at their shrines, but they are still visited by countless pilgrims 
every year. 

Before leaving Manchuria I spent a few days at Dairen 
and Port Arthur, and had some pleasant meetings with the 
Emperor’s cousin Prince Kung. I also returned toj the 
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capital to pay a farewell visit to the Emperor himself, and 
during those last few days I gave him some account of my 
travels through his empire. 

Some of the Japanese efforts to make the Manchurians 
conscious of themselves as a nation are rather unstatesmanlike 
if not ludicrous, though it may be unfair to assume that the 
initiative has always been taken by Japanese. The fiat has 
gone forth, for instance, that the Chinese language, which is 
the language of perhaps 28 out of 31 million inhabitants of 
Manchuria, must be called Manchou-hua, which means ‘ the 
Manchou (or Manchu) language.” Apparently it is con- 
sidered incompatible with the dignity of the new State that 
the language spoken by its people should be called ‘‘ Chinese ”’ ; 
and it is amusing to notice how school-children of pure Chinese 
race are taught not only that they are Manchou-kuo jén— 
“Manchurians ”—which in the circumstances is reasonable 
enough—but that their mother-tongue is not Chung-kuo hua 
(Chinese) but Manchou-hua (Manchu). Punishment awaits 
those unlucky urchins who in a moment of forgetfulness 
assert that they speak the language of their race. It is 
just as though the Government of the United States, after 
their declaration of independence, had considered it necessary 
to emphasise their separation from England by calling their 
language not English but American—which it certainly was 
not at that time, whatever it may be to-day or to-morrow. 
The absurdity of the situation is increased by the fact that 
there is still such a thing as a real Manchu language; for 
although that language is now almost extinct, this is no 
justification for transferring its name to the language which 
is spoken by all but a small minority of the population. Ata 
banquet given in my honour by the Manchurian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs in Hsinking, my host, in proposing my 
health (in a Chinese or what he would call a Manchu speech), 
remarked that I, too, was well acquainted with Manchou-hua. 
In my reply I regretted that as I had been only a few days in 
Manchuria I had not yet been able to acquire the Manchou 
tongue, and apologized for being under the sad necessity of 
speaking in Chung-kuo hua (Chinese). My remark was 
greeted with good-humoured applause, but had I been a 
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Manchurian subject I should not have been treated so 
indulgently. 

If it were only in small matters of this kind that the 
Japanese were committing blunders and _ indiscretions, 
there would be little reason to fear for the future stability 
and prosperity of Manchuria. Unfortunately, many of their 
activities are open to much graver criticism. I have already 
referred, in an earlier article, to the lack of wisdom shown 
by them in their Mongolian policy ; and it is very doubtful 
whether in Manchuria itself they are doing all they might 
do to gain the wholehearted goodwill of the people. A 
Chinese criticism which I heard more than once in Manchuria 
was this: Jih-pén jén hui chih kuo pu hui chih T’ien-hsia: 
“the Japanese know how to rule their own country; they 
do not know how to rule an Empire.” Manchuria is not 
part of the Japanese Empire, but it would be futile to 
deny that it is a region in which Japanese imperialism and 
militarism are at present in a dominant position. The 
success or failure of the Japanese in the exercise of the 
authority that such a position gives them will show whether 
the criticism that I have quoted is true or false ; and success 
cannot be looked for so long as the Japanese fail to win the 
confidence and respect of the Manchurian Chinese. Perhaps 
they will never do this until they have re-established har- 
monious relations with China herself, and in doing so have 
abjured the use of both force and intimidation. Nevertheless, 
in spite of their mistakes and errors of judgment, it cannot 
be denied that the Japanese, in co-operation with the 
Manchurian Government and people, have already worked 
marvels in Manchuria, and in the face of enormous difficulties 
are rapidly transforming that vast region into a prosperous 
and progressive modern State. 


REGINALD F. JOHNSTON. 
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POEM 
JEWELS OF THE PAST.—-V 


THE FAULTS OF MAN 


NEVER love unless you can 

Bear with all the faults of man : 

Men sometimes will jealous be 

Though but little cause they see ; 

And hang the head as discontent, 

And speak what straight they will repent. 


Men that but one saint adore 

Make a show of love to more ; 

Beauty must be scorned in none, 
Though but truly served in one: 

For what is courtship but disguise ? 
True hearts may have dissembling eyes. 


Men, when their affairs require, 

Must awhile themselves retire ; 
Sometimes hunt, and sometimes hawk, 
And not ever sit and talk. 

If these and such-like you can bear, 
Then like, and love, and never fear ! 


THomas CAMPION. 


From the Third Book of Airs, 1617. 
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WHEN the people of England began to put their houses in 
order, after the Wars of the Roses, they found several useful 
inventions close at hand. Amongst these were glazed 
windows and good chimneys, so that by the end of the 
fifteenth century both town and country dwellers were able 
to look forward to a period of increasing comfort at home. 
Kings and great men took to building palaces instead of 
feudal castles, and planned them with so many family rooms 
and conveniences that they soon found themselves living 
more at ease and more privately in Tudor times than ever 
before. Country squires soon followed their example, as a 
contemporary record shows, in which we read that although 
“the ancient manors and houses of our gentlemen are yet 
for the most part of strong timber . . . howbeit such as be 
lately builded are commonly either of brick or hard stone, 
or both, their rooms large and comely, and houses of office 
further distant from their lodgings. The furniture of our 
houses also exceedeth, and is grown in manner to passing 
delicacy.” 

The writer then goes on to praise the inner wall coverings 
which were then in fashion ; the rich tapestries, “‘ arras-work 
and painted cloths.” As he wrote he seems to have been 
thinking of particular examples; of the needlework at 
Hardwick, perhaps, or of the late Cardinal Wolsey’s two 
hundred and thirty embroidered bed hangings, or of 
those exquisite hangings at Theobalds worked over with 
such life-like trees, flowers, fruits and birds’ nests—all 
flourishing together—that when the Steward opened the 
windows birds flew in from the garden to sing among the 
leaves. 

Everything about Theobalds seems to have been lovely— 
so lovely that James I could not resist asking the owner, Sir 
Robert Cecil (whom he created Earl of Salisbury), to let 
him have it in exchange for the old palace of Hatfield. This 
exchange involved Cecil in a great deal of building as he 
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could not rest content with the old palace as he found it 
but felt moved to build on a most spacious House, in which 
his descendants still live. Before his time the palace had 
been used by the Bishops of Ely, Edward VI, Henry VIII 
and Queen Elizabeth. There is a delightful manuscript 
account in the British Museum of how Sir Thomas Pope 
sought to provide entertainment for the Lady Elizabeth 
when she was living in retirement in the old palace at 
Hatfield during part of Queen Mary’s reign. It runs as 
follows :— 

“In Shrovetide 1556 Sir Thomas Pope made for the Lady Elisabeth 
all at his owne costes, a greate and rich maskinges in the Greate Hall 
at Hatfield, wher the pageaunts were marvellously furnished. There 
were thar twelve minstrels antickly disguised, with forty-six or more 
gentlemen and ladies, many of them knights or nobles and ladies of 
honor apparelled in Crimsin Sattin embrothered uppon wrethes of 
golde and garnished with bordures of hanging perle. And the devise 
of a castell of clothe of golde, sett with pomegranates about the battle- 
ments, in the shields of Knights hanging there from, and six knights in 
rich harneis tourneyed. At night the cuppboard in the Halle was of 
twelve stages mainlie furnished with garnish of gold and silver vessul 
and a banket of seventy dishes, and after a voide of spices and suttleties 
with thirty spyce plates. And the next day the play of Holopfernes. 
But the queen percase misliked the folliries, as by her lettres to Sir 
Thomas Pope hit die appear and so their disguisanges were ceased.” 
Two years later, however, there were renewed festivities, 

as Queen Mary died, and a brilliant cavalcade rode down 
from London to Hatfield to greet the new queen. Queen 
Elizabeth heard of her accession sitting under a large oak 
tree in the Park. 

We have become so dangerously accustomed to read and 
dream of this great Queen as at all times surrounded by 
pomp, maskings and magnificence, that to think of her 
uncrowned and in extremis is almost beyond our powers. 
But not quite, if we will venture in the company of another 
old writer up to her bedroom one night at 10 p.m. at 
Ashridge, when she was twenty-one. If we do this we shall 
not only gain fresh visions of her brave spirit, and renewed 
insight into the seamy side of Tudor life, but we shall also 
learn what used to happen when rival cooks took to 
quarrelling in the Tower. 
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Here follows the story in a somewhat shortened form :— 


“In the beginning of Queen Mary’s reign the Lady Elizabeth 
and the Lord Courtney were charged with false suspicion of (being 
concerned in) Sir Thomas Wyatt’s rising. Whereupon, Queen Mary, 
whether for that surmise, or for what other cause I know not, being 
offended with her sister, at that time lying in her house at Ashridge, 
sent to her two Lords, with their retinue, and troop of horsemen, to 
the number of 250, who at their sudden and unprovided coming, 
found her at the same time sore sick in bed and very feeble and weak 
of body. 

“Whither, when they came ; ascending up to Her Grace’s Privy 
Chamber willed there, one of her Ladies whom they met, to declare 
unto Her Grace that ‘ There were certain Lords come from the Court, 
which had a message from the Queen.’ 

“Her Grace being then very sick, and the night far spent, which 
was at ten of the clock, requested them by the said messenger, that 
they would resort thither in the morning. To this they answered and 
sent word again, that ‘They must needs see her; and would do so 
in what case soever she were in!’ Whereat, the Lady being aghast, 
went to shew Her Grace their words ; but they hastily following her, 
came rushing as soon as she, into Her Grace’s chamber unbidden. 

“* At whose so sudden coming into her bedchamber Her Grace being 
not a little amazed said unto them ‘ My Lords ! is the case such that it 
might not have pleased you to come to-morrow in the morning ?’ 
They made answer ‘ That they were right sorry to see Her Grace in that 
case.’ 

** And I,’ quoth she, ‘am not glad to see you here at this time 
of night !’ - 

“Whereunto they answered that ‘They came from the Queen, 
and that it was the Queen’s pleasure that she should be at London 
the 7th (? 12th) day of that present month.’ 

“ Whereunto she said, ‘My Lords! no creature more glad than I 
to come to Her Majesty ; being right sorry that I am not in case at 
this time like to wait on her, as you yourselves, my Lords ! do see and 
can well testify !’ 

“* Indeed we see it true,’ quoth they, ‘ that you do say ; for which 
we are very sorry: albeit we let you to understand that our Com- 
mission is such, and so straineth us, that we must needs bring you with 
us, either quick or dead.’ 

‘“‘Whereat she being amazed sorrowfully said that ‘ Their Com- 
mission was very sore! But yet, notwithstanding, she hoped it to be 
otherwise and not so straight.’ 

Yes, verily! ’ they answered... . 

“On the next morrow, at the time prescribed, they had her forth 
as she was, very faint and feeble, and in such case as she was ready to 
swoon three or four times between them. What should I speak here 
that cannot well be expressed! What a heavy house there was to 
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behold the unreverent and doleful dealing of the Lords ; but especially 
the careful fear and captivity of their innocent Lady and mistress. 

“ Now to proceed in their journey. From Ashridge, all sick in the 
litter, she came to Redbourne, where she was guarded all night. From 
thence to St. Albans, to Sir Ralph Rowlet’s house ; where she tarried 
that night all heavy, both feeble in body and comfortless in mind. 
From that place they passed to Master Dodd’s house, from thence to 
Highgate and from that place to the Court where Her Grace was 
straightways shut up... . 

“On Palm Sunday she was told that she must go to the Tower. 
After all this she took her barge with the two aforesaid lords, three of 
the Queen’s Gentlewomen, and three of her own, her Gentleman Usher 
and two of her Grooms : lying and hovering upon the water an hour, 
for that they could not shoot the Bridge, the Bargemen being very 
unwilling to shoot the same so soon as they did because of the danger 
thereof. For the stern of the boat struck upon the ground, the fall 
was so big, and the water was so shallow. 

“Then Her Grace desired of the Lords that ‘She might not land 
at the stairs where all traitors and offendors customably used to land.’ 

“They answered that ‘ it was past their remedy, for that otherwise 
they had in commandment.’ 

“* Well,’ said she, ‘if it be so my Lords, I must needs obey it: 
protesting before all your Honours that here now steppeth as true a 
subject as ever was towards the Queen’s Highness. And before thee, 
O GOD ! I speak it, having none other friends but only thee !’ 

“ The Lords declared unto her that ‘ there was no time then to try 
the truth.’ ; 

“* You have said well, my Lords!’ quoth she, ‘I am sorry that I 
have troubled you!’ 

“So then they passed on and went into the Tower. .. . After 
this passing a little further, she sat down upon a cold stone, and there 
rested herself. 

“ To whom the Lieutenant then being said, ‘ Madam, you were best 
to come out of the rain! For you sit unwholesomely.’ 

“‘ She then replying, answered again, ‘ Better sitting here than in a 
worse place! For GOD knoweth! I know not whither you will 
bring me!’ 

“ With that her Gentleman Usher wept. She demanded of him 
‘What he meant so uncomfortably to use her seeing she took him 
to be her comforter and not her dismayer: especially for that she 
knew her truth to be such that no man should have cause to weep 
for her.’ But forth she went into the prison. 

“. . . . After awhile Her Grace’s Officers made great suit unto the 
Queen’s Council that some might be appointed to bring her diet unto 
her (for fear of poison), thereupon were appointed one of her Gentlemen, 
her Clerk of the Kitchen, and her two purveyors, to bring in her pro- 
visions once a day. Also to wait upon Her Grace, two Yeomen of her 
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Chamber, one of her Robes, two of her Pantry and Ewry, one of her 
Buttery, another of her Cellar, two of her Kitchen, and one of her 
Larder : all which continued with her the time of her trouble. 

“ Here the Constable (being at the first not very well pleased with 
the coming in of such a company against his will) would have had his 
men still to have served with Her Grace’s men: which her servants 
at no hand would suffer, desiring his Lordship to be contented for 
‘that order was taken that no stranger should come within their offices.’ 

“ At which answer, being sore displeased, he brake out into these 
threatening words : ‘ Well,’ said he, ‘I will handle you well enough !’ 

“Then went he into the kitchen and there would needs have his 
meat roasted with Her Grace’s meat, and said ‘ His cook should come 
thither and dress it.’ 

“To that Her Grace’s Cook answered, ‘My Lord! I will never 
suffer any stranger to come about her diet, but her own sworn men, so 
long as I live!’ 

“He said ‘ They should !’ 

“ But the Cook said, ‘His Lordship should parden him for that 
matter.’ 

“Thus did he trouble her poor servants very stoutly : though after- 
ward he were otherwise advised, and they were more courteously used 
at his hands. And good cause why! For he had good cheer and fared 
of the best ; and Her Grace paid well for it. 

“Wherefore he used himself afterwards more reverently towards 
Her Grace!” —(From the Tudor Tracts edition of the original.) 

The list of servants sent to wait on the royal prisoner in 
the Tower is illuminating, as they seem to have been part of 
her regular household staff. A Tudor clergyman has left 
us a very pleasing picture of such a retinue. 

“T might speak here of the great trains and troops of serving men 
also which attend on the nobility of England in their several liveries 
and with differences of cognisances on their sleeves, whereby it is 
known to whom they appertain. I could also set down what a goodly 
sight it is to see them muster in the court, which, being filled with 
them, doth yield the contemplation of a noble variety unto the beholder, 
much like to the shew of the peacock’s tail in the full beauty, or of 
some meadow garnished with infinite kinds and diversities of pleasant 
flowers.” 

William Harrison wrote like that, and Shakespeare wrote 
of Juliet’s dear old nurse and other faithful servants, but the 
Earl and Countess of Rutland would have told a different tale. 

They had three maids at Belvoir Castle, a mother and two 
daughters, Joan, Margaret and Philippa Flower. After some 
time these three, growing dissatisfied, turned to witchcraft 
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in their hunger for revenge. At length they were arrested, 
as public opinion held them responsible for killing the Earl’s 
son and making other members of the family desperately ill. 
However, at the trial, “the mother loudly protested her 
innocence, and, calling for bread and butter, wished it might 
choke her if she were guilty of the offences laid to her charge. 
Immediately on taking a piece she fell down dead.” Then 
her daughters confessed that they had been in frequent 
communication with devils and with familiar spirits, one of 
whom was a cat called Ruttekin. After this they told how 
their mother had taken a glove belonging to Lord Rutland’s 
heir and plunged it into hot water and pricked it and rubbed 
it along Ruttekin’s back, and how immediately afterwards 
the glove-owner had fallen very ill. The wretched women 
also declared that, in order to prevent their master and 
mistress from having any more children, they had collected 
some feathers from their bed and a pair of gloves, which they 
had boiled together with a little blood. They made mention 
of curses too. 

The result of all these horrid disclosures was that both 
Margaret and Philippa were condemned to be burnt at the 
stake. Three more cronies of theirs also came up for trial 
at the same time; one explaining that her familiar spirit 
had been “‘ blown into her mouth by her master in the form 
of a fairy and immediately came forth again and stood on the 
floor in the shape of a woman, to whom she forthwith promised 
that her soul should be enlisted in the infernal service.” 
Reports of such sinister happenings must have caused many 
a timid householder to think twice before finding fault with 
the staff. 

Witchcraft was not the only occult practice that was apt 
to upset domestic arrangements in these days. There was 
astrology as well. In a manuscript edited by one of the 
Dukes of Norfolk it is possible to read how a young nobleman, 
“having understood by some who had caused his Nativity 
to be calculated, that he should be in great danger to be 
overthrown by a woman (the which he interpreted to be no 
other than the Queen),” went to Court, leaving his wife in 
the country, and “‘ wasted a great part of that estate which 
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was left him, by profuse expenses of great Summes of Money 
in diverse Tiltings and Tourneys made upon the anniversary 
dayes of the Queen’s Coronation to please her. . . . So deeply 
by these means he came to be indebted that in many years 
after he was scarce able to clear himself of them, and in 
fine could not do it without Sale of a good quantity both of 
his own and his Lady’s Lands.” 


Some years later he became a Catholic, and then passed : 


many years imprisoned in the Tower, where he died of a 
severe illness which attacked him directly after he had eaten 
a roasted teal. Whether he felt that his death was due to the 
woman in his horoscope or the bird on his table I do not 
know. 

His widow continued to live on in the country, governing 
her household after this manner :— 


“Her Gentlemen and Chambermaids she kept ever busied in 
workes ordained for the service of the Church : others were employed 
in their several offices, none permitted to be idle at any time ; and for 
that end, commonly she kept one in the house who had the skill of 
making carpets, to whose help she used to send all such as had by any 
occasion no certain thing to do.” 


She permitted “convenient sport and recreation,” but 
no excess in drinking, and she was very punctual about meal 
times and going to bed. She was so unworldly that she never 
used a looking-glass for almost forty years, and she was a 
most generous almsgiver. The author of the manuscript, 
describing her way of life at Shefnal in Shropshire, noted 
down that always on Sundays, Tuesdays and Thursdays 
bread, drink, pottage and meat was prepared for all such 
poor of that parish as could come for it, “‘ which many times 
were near a hundred. And to those who for old age or sickness 
could not come she sent monthly a certain quantity of money, 
and to the sick both meat and money.” She gave annuities 
to widows, and laid in bales of “northern woollen cloth 
and coarser linen” to give away to the poor. She also made 
up many salves and plasters for her people—‘ Three score 
dozen of sheepskins were spent some yeares mearly in makeing 
the plasters she gave.” 

Like her husband, she was a Catholic, and at her death her 
body was conveyed from Shefnal to Arundel in her own 
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coach. This meant a seven days’ journey across country 
from Shropshire to Sussex, “‘ the way exceeding foul and deep, 
insomuch that almost all the company did expect the breaking 
of the Coach.” Fortunately the only serious accident that 
happened was the smashing of a wheel, and as this occurred 
on a smooth stretch of road near the gates of a fellow Catholic’s 
house, a spare wheel was willingly provided to fix in its place. 
The coach then held together safely until after the funeral 
but later, on its return from Arundel to London, “ did breake 
in the very street within a stone’s throw of Arundel House, 
where it was appointed to remain.” 

The descriptions of the lavish alms-giving at Shefney are 
not unlike the accounts of the same thing to be found in other 
Household books and Inventories. 

In his “ Holy State” Thomas Fuller suggests that a true 
Nobleman, in proportion to his means, would do well always 
to keep a liberal house, as “‘ this much takes the affections of 
country people, whose love is much warmed in a good Kitchin, 
and turneth much on the hinges of a Buttery door often 
open.” Then he goes on to say “our lord’s house is the 
Colledge wherein the children of neighbouring gentry and 
yeomanry are bred, and there taught by serving of him to 
tule themselves.” 

It is amusing to read the views of a caustic Italian on 
this subject. He says :— 

“ The want of affection in the English is strongly manifested toward 
their children ; for after having kept them at home till they arrive at 
the age of seven or nine years at the utmost, they put them out, both 
males and females, to hard service in the houses of other people, 
binding them generally for another seven or nine years . . . and few 
are born who are exempted from this fate, for every one, however rich 
he may be, sends away his children into the houses of others, whilst he, 
in return, receives those of strangers into his own. 

“ And on enquiring their reason for this severity, they answered 
that they did it in order that their children might learn better manners. 
But I, for my part, believe that they do it because they like to enjoy 
all their comforts themselves, and that they are better served by 
strangers than they would be by their own children. Besides which 
the English, being great epicures and very avaricious by nature, indulge 
in the most delicate fare themselves and give their household the 
coarsest bread and beer, and cold meat baked on Sunday for the week, 

which, however, they allow them in great abundance. That if they had 
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their own children at home they would be obliged to give them the 
same food they made use of for themselves.” 

Again and again we are told by this observant person 
how the English “take great pleasure in having a quantity 
of excellent victuals and also in remaining a long time at 
table,” and of how he was once at a banquet lasting four hours 
and at another time at a banquet held on the appointment of 
two officers named “ sheriiffs,”> where there was “ an infinite 
profusion of victuals and of plate,” and where he noticed 
“how punctiliously they sat in their order, and the extra- 
ordinary silence of everyone, insomuch that he could have 
imagined it one of those public repasts of the Lacedemonians, 
that he had read of.” 

There were so many new foods being introduced into 
England by means of the Merchant Adventurers and visiting 
foreigners in those days that it was small wonder if many 
people showed signs of being interested in what happened 
at meal-times. The invention of printing and consequent 
circulation of Cookery Books, Books of Husbandry, Herbals, 
etc., also helped to bring the subject into the foreground. 

“* At such times as the merchants do make their ordinary or voluntary 
feasts,” writes Harrison, “it is a world to see what great provision is 
made of all manner of delicate meats, from every quarter of the country. 
. . . In such cases also jellies of all colours, mixed with a variety in 
the representation of sundry flowers, herbs, trees, forms of beasts, fish, 
fowls and fruits, and thereunto marchpane wrought with no small 
curiosity, tarts of divers hues and sundry denomination, conserves of 
old fruits, foreign and home-bred, suckets . . . gingerbread, florentines, 
wild fowl, venison of all sorts, and sundry outlandish confections, 
altogether seasoned with sugar. .. . 

“. . . And as all estates do exceed herein, I mean for strangeness 
and number of costly dishes, so these forget not to use the like excess 
of wine...” 

Notes on a Guest Day taken from the household book of 
Sir William Fairfax give us a glimpse of plainer but equally 


ample fare. A GUEST DAY. 
Thursday, the Vth of Julie, 1580. 
BREAKFAST. 
To the Gentlemen and Gentlewomen : 
Beif and brewese. Mutton stakes. 
To the Yeomen in the Hall: 
Beif and brewese, 2 meases. 
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DINNER. SuPPER. 
To my Master : 

Stewed capon. Mutton in pottage. 
A boiled meat of mutton. Boiled meates of mutton. 
A boyld meat of veale. iij more (sic). 
Powdred beif boild. Beif slised. 
Pyes. Mutton roste. 
Beif roste. Veale roste. 
Veale roste. Venison roste. 
And capon roste. Capon roste. 

— And Venison backt. 

Second Course— 
Rabytes roste. Rabites roste. 
Chickins roste. Chickins roste. 
Netis tonge roste. Tostes of veale. 
Arttigoes. Strobarye tairte. 
And strobarye tairte. 
Boardes End— 
Boiled meates. Mutton in pottage. 
Calfes head. Boild meates ij. 
Powdred beif boild. Beif slised. 
Veale roste. Mutton roste. 
Rabytes roste. Veale roste. 
To the straingers in the Hall : 
Boild meates ij. Boild meates ij. 
Beif boild. Beif slised. 
Veale roste, 3 meases. Mutton roste and veale, 
3 meases. 


To our own selves : 


Beif boild, 7 meases. Boild meates. 
Mutton roste, 7 meases. 


One last reminder of the strong contrasts which made up 


the Tudor picture and we have done ! 


“Turkies, hoppes, reformation and beer 
Came into England all in one year.” 


M. C. DRAPER. 
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CRICKET AND BOOKS 


At Cambridge in the “ seventies,” and I suppose at Oxford 
too, young men of a reflective turn of mind used to discuss 
the claims of “dry bobbing” and “ wet bobbing” respec- 
tively as to their effect on character-training. We “‘ dry bobs ” 
were inclined to be slightly scornful of rowing as a mechanical 
exercise demanding nothing that could be called thought or 
even decision except perhaps on the part of stroke when a 
spurt seemed advisable. Some critics went further and pre- 
sumed to stigmatize all rowing men as inclined to be “ beefy ” 
both in body and mind. Their diet in training was certainly 
in those days of the heavy nitrogenous order, and prima facie, 
it seemed probable that a brawny youth who ate a pound of 
flesh at breakfast and whose main duty as an oarsman was to 
fix his eyes on the swarthy neck of the next man but one to 
him in the boat, and swing his body in time, would be in 
middle-age slow in dialectics: more of a ruminant than an 
explorer or a metaphysician. But I doubt if there was much 
difference in reality. 

To begin with, brain development may be less encouraged 
by rowing than by cricket, but how about the time taken 
up by the latter as compared with the former? Did any 
cricketer ever do five hours’ brain work while playing first- 
class matches from 12 to 6.30 daily ? I never heard of one. 
In 1877 more than one tragedy occurred, as one or two of our 
Cambridge team were reading for Honours and fondly hoped to 
combine the claims of the Muses with the heavy demands of 
the distant arena of Fenners. This was before the days of 
trams and "buses at Cambridge and the walk from Trinity 
through Downing was an affair of 35 or 40 minutes, in the 
morning and back in the evening, just in time for dinner 
in Hall. We were a tough lot, and I don’t remember anyone 
complaining of fatigue. For my part—and I must be a little 
egotistical here—matters were made worse by the curious 
arrangement of a stiff College examination coming on at the 
end of the May term nearly synchronizing with the May 
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races. This meant getting up at 6 a.m. to cram Aristotle and 
playing Alfred Shaw and his mates during the day. I strove 
gallantly to grapple with Vaughan’s commentary on the 
Epistle to the Romans while walking to the ground, morning 
and evening, and once actually pursued the study in the 
back purlieus of the pavilion after being dismissed for a small 
score in a county match. Both efforts were abortive, not 
because of lack of time but because the game—-so to call it— 
absorbed the mind. 

Here the rowing man, I suppose, has the advantage. 
When he quits the boat after the daily practice his mind 
is not occupied with thinking ruefully how he might have 
tried a different foot play when every other ball was breaking 
eight inches from the off, or why in the world he missed an 
easy catch in the deep field. No undergraduate could help 
wasting his time under these conditions. 

But, as if that were not enough, there was yet another 
influence telling fatally against success in those arduous 
endeavours for study. 

It was the sudden dawning on our horizon of Daphne and 
Amaryllis. For about ten days the town was transfigured by 
parties of gaily-dressed damsels—the near relations of the 
“ students ’—who had borne down on the “ cloistral calm ” 
of the University ostensibly to witness the May races. The 
effect on the lads just out of their ’teens might have been 
expected. One youth after a day or two’s incipient philander- 
ing was heard to exclaim, “‘ O, how I wish we could exchange 
sisters for this week ! ’’ That was 60 years ago when chaperons 
were in vogue. Nowadays, I gather, there is no embargo 
whatever on such exchanges. But what about cricket ? 

In 1876 we were compassed about with three separate 
and hardly compatible claims: society, cricket, books. 
The last went to the wall, except in the rare case of the 
6 a.m. people. For them, the damsels played havoc like 
Macbeth “ murdering sleep.” A friend would come round 
on his knees, so to speak, to get you to add the night unto 
the day by joining his supper party of girl cousins, etc. 
Aristotle at 6, Alfred Shaw all day, Amaryllis late in the 
evening ! 
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In these respects the great national games may be 
regarded as a hindrance to the mental development of a 
young human male. But the indictment is only true of cricket 
in excess. Otherwise patriots would feel uncomfortable 
about the appeal made by the Prime Minister for the increase 
of playing fields for our urban boys and girls, ‘ which ”— 
as that ordinarily restrained writer Euclid used to exclaim— 
“‘is absurd.”’ Excessive use of anything is not to be used as 
an argument against a sensible moderate use, even when 
as in this case excess becomes so fashionable as to make 
people believe it is a necessary and inherent ingredient in the 
game, however practised. 

But it must be admitted that there is such a glamour 
about cricket that not infrequently it has helped to check the 
mental growth of the young by engrossing their thoughts and 
aspirations so that with some boys from 8 to 16 years it is 
extremely difficult to get them to think of anything else. 
Strangely enough, the spell of the subject captivates youngsters 
of feeble physical fitness for this or any other manly game. 

Something has gone wrong here, and to get our per- 
spective rightly adjusted we should look back a little way in 
our history, and note what has been going on in the great 
nurseries of cricket, our Public Schools. It is difficult to 
believe that down to about 1850 there was no arrangement 
whatever made at Eton for games of any kind. They were 
permitted, but not recognised as part of the school life. 
Somebody paid a cricket professional to do a little coaching, 
but everything was as ramshackle as could be and several 
hundreds of boys spent the three half-holidays a week in 
compulsory loafing, and many a cricket gem was born to 
blush unseen because nobody took the trouble to find out 
who the promising youngsters were. 

A mighty revolution was stirred by the arrival of R. A. H. 
Mitchell as cricket-master about 1865. In no time the training 
of the first eleven to play against Harrow at Lords became 
an absorbing part of the school life. ‘“‘ Mike’ did wonders 
for the picked eleven and the next twenty-two in Upper 
Club, but neither he nor his partner, Dick Dupuis, knew 
anything about the cricket in the lower clubs. The loafing 
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went on till about 1887, when several additional pitches were 
laid out, new ‘‘ clubs ” were formed, each with its own colours. 
But not till about 1902 was the great uplift made when 
junior house matches were instituted and the budding talent 
carefully nurtured. 

Something similar went on elsewhere, but the thing was 
overdone at all the Public Schools. What chance was there 
for a student playing for his colours at Eton when seven 
hours were given up to the game in Upper Club on each of 
the three regular half-holidays in every week and eight on 
each whole holiday, that is, on each Saint’s Day? Some- 
times it happened that two Saint’s Days fell in one week, 
obliterating two out of the three whole schooldays, Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday, the rest being half-holidays. This 
farcical state of things led to my tutor lamenting over a 
hastily-scribbled weekly copy of Latin verses which I had 
patched together in odd moments of time, with this epitaph :— 

O utinam veniant effusis nubibus imbres, 
O utinam pueros ludere lympha vetet. 
Quinque dies ludunt: ludo socordia crescit : 
Grex piger ad libros imbre jubente redit. 

At one other Public School the cult of cricket was more 
of an idolatry than at Eton or Harrow. This was Uppingham 
in the ’seventies. The fine old All-England player, H. H. 
Stephenson, gained a mighty reputation owing to the simul- 
taneous appearance of four first-rate youngsters in 1871. 
Their progress was attributed to his magical skill, in coaching, 
about which no certainty is possible. But it is certain that 
Thring, the headmaster, allowed H. H., as we called him, a 
very free hand. The story goes that a young and very keen 
assistant master, eager to ram some grammatical point into 
the leaking little minds of his class, kept them in two minutes 
overtime, that is a little beyond midday. On leaving the room 
he encountered a tall menacing figure waiting for him in the 
passage. ‘‘ Now, look here, young man, we must come to 
an understanding about this ; is it to be cricket or is it to be 
books ?”’ A legend, but not without its significance. 

EK. LYTTELTON. 
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THE PEASANT MIND 


THROUGHOUT the modern world there is an increasing passion 
for uniforms indicating membership of an organised body 
within the State. Where uniforms are not worn, badges 
and membership insignia are carried. Even in the ordinary 
avocations of life masculine dress tends to take on the manner 
of a uniform. The universality of plus-fours at the week-end 
being an outstanding example indicative of the popular 
desire to appear the same as other people. Some few depre- 
cate this increasing habit smilingly, fewer still with passion : 
but may it not be the sign of the lack of integration in the 
lives of mass urban population where the individual is lost 
in the mob, and feels deeply conscious of his unimportance. 
The wearing of a uniform or uniform style of dress may pro- 
vide a sense of belonging to an ordered society in addition 
to being a symbol of social position, a comparatively simple 
and less concealed desire. 

The loss of the sense of membership of an integrated 
society is one of the gravest penalties of an industrial civiliza- 
tion which has grouped population in great masses without 
making adequate provision for the satisfaction of this essential 
demand of the human spirit. There was no such lack in the 
days when the majority of men lived in rural conditions in 
villages of small population. 

In those days social position was decisive, but class 
distinction did not weigh heavily upon the members of a 
society every one of which was familiar if not acquainted 
with every other from his very earliest years. The classes 
lived on a basis of intimacy that would seem incredible to 
the modern world. One example is the eighteenth century 
family of landowners who invited one of the maids to sing 
to them to pass a winter evening pleasantly in their drawing- 
room. Another is that of a pre-revolution Russian peasant 
who was discussing a farming problem with his landowner 
and became so irritated by the latter’s obtuseness that he 
burst out with ‘‘ Highness you are a fool.” The reverse of 
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this picture of halcyon days is of course the fact that em- 
ployers freely indulged in the corporal punishment of their 
men and maids. It was a sturdy age, and possibly this, 
being customary when all action was customary, was not so 
much resented as it would be in a day of more sensitive 
organisms. The fact remains that for the most part there 
was the compulsion of necessity upon the employers to get 
on comfortably with their workpeople. It was easier to 
put up with their faults than to do without their skill, and 
as a result, ordinary men got on fairly well together in the 
ordinary way. An illustration of the humanity of the squire- 
archy is an early seventeenth century Lord of a Berkshire 
manor who found that his barley was not producing so much 
malt as before. The account of the low yield is annotated 
with the remark that this was the year when his man was 
so much in love with his maid, Alce, that it was plain for all 
to see, and maybe they did not pay such single-minded atten- 
tion to their duties as usual. 

The state of society was primitive when looked at with 
modern eyes, and the squires, especially the less wealthy, 
the farmers and the labourers, all lived upon much the same 
kinds of food (many labourers lived in at the manor house 
and at the farms) and dressed in the same kind of clothing. 
More, they worked together at the same kinds of labour in 
the same fields. By the nineteenth century the greater 
squires and many of the lesser had, like the nobility, developed 
many other interests besides those of their native villages. 
They spent less of their lives there and became remoter 
from the village community, but so far as the farmers and 
labourers were concerned, these conditions lasted well into 
the nineteenth century, and in some remote districts, though 
slightly modified, still exist. 

The life in old days was arduous, and there was little or 
no leisure or time when no duty demanded attention. One 
seventeenth century writer has described a day’s work 
beginning at 4 a.m. and finishing between 8 and 10 o’clock 
at night. But the tasks included in that long day’s work 
were very various, and if it be true that a change of labour 
is equal to a rest, these famous workers must have realised 
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it very accurately. Possibly in the winter the day’s work 
might be shorter, for it was thrifty to go to bed if no job 
offered : otherwise men and women might sit in the firelight 
engaged in such homely tasks as making and repairing clothing 
and shoes, and tools. Were more light than the fire cast 
out required, it would be provided by the homely rushlight. 
Enjoyment in such a life there must have been, but amuse- 
ment as such there was very little. Such as there was came 
with the annual fair, or a troup of wandering tumblers, a 
bearward or similar people, and their visits must have been 
few and far between. It was enough. 

An examination of the manifold tasks confronting a 
peasant in his ordinary avocations may be redundant, but 
the mention of a few will do no harm. The return of the 
morning and the evening bring the recurrent tasks connected 
with the animals. Horses have to be fed and watered and 
prepared for the day’s work, cows have to be milked as well, 
sheep perhaps turned out of the fold to pasture or folded on 
new ground, swine and poultry to be fed; these tasks recur 
at the end of the day, or their opposites. Seasonal work in 
the fields occurs from ploughing for the seed-bed, sowing, 
harrowing and reaping. Intermixed with all these are 
hedging and ditching, draining, thistling in the meadows and 
pastures, repairing fences, doing odd jobs round the barn, 
and perhaps even odd jobs of repairs to the buildings. Acting 
as midwife and doctor to the animals is by no means unimpor- 
tant. Many other activities could be included, but enough 
have been named to show the demand for many different 
kinds of skill required of the simple, plodding peasant. All 
these, so full of change, so accomplished, were directed by the 
traditional wisdom gathered through the slow ages and 
carefully passed down the generations. 

Many such men never saw more than a few hundred people 
in the course of their whole lives, and they rarely, if ever, 
travelled more than a few miles from the place where they 
were born. Physically they were as intimate with its topo- 
graphy as they were with the palms of their hands. They 
had worked in most of the arable fields or looked at them 
after the work of others. Many hours had been spent alone, 
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ploughing or sowing, or reaping or mowing, and each hillock 
seen from each part of each field was a remembered view. 
Each tree, each pond, each hedge was indelibly impressed 
upon the memory in all its aspects, and each was rich with 
the personal memories it retained, or the familiar or tradi- 
tional memories, by which it became more close to the heart. 
And these old familiar things did not take on the monotony 
of a too-familiar street. The seasons passed, and daily 
changes could be noted; in rain, in shine, in snow, in mist, 
each was different and worth looking at. The grain sprouted, 
grew, eared, and changed from green to golden. The trees 
rarely were the same, the grass on the hillside was grey, 
grew green, yellow, brown, or was mowed or eaten by the 
animals. The weeds burgeoned and put forth flowers dainty 
to the sight but dangerous to the crops, birds built, bred, and 
sang their passing song. All the year the land was familiar, 
and yet not the same. 

Even the labourer working in another man’s field, upon 
another man’s crops and animals, felt a personal interest 
in the welfare of the flocks and herds, and of the crops. 
There was one old man quite recently who stood one Sunday 
afternoon gazing with pride and enthusiasm at a field of 
ripening wheat. ‘“‘I sowed ’en broadcast,’ he said to me 
proudly, ‘“‘and just look at ’en. Might ’a’ ben drilled.” 
“Do you mean hand broadcast ?” I asked. “ Ay, out of a 
seedlip.” This was the spirit of an older generation. They 
had done their job well, and the growing crop or the healthy 
young animal fulfilled the expectation of their skill. 

All this preoccupation with external nature gave a special 
cast to the peasant mind. It was concerned with observable 
facts, and was not given to painful introspection. A thing 
was so. If it could be amended, then the necessary measures 
to amend it were taken; if it could not be changed, then 
it was accepted with what has all the seeming of a dull 
unreasoning and rather stupid fatalism. This is nothing but 
the resigned acceptance of an incontrovertible fact, and any 
other interpretation is foolish. The peasant sees and hears 
and observes, he does not reflect very far, and some of his 
most erroneous beliefs are the result, like those of other people, 
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of inadequate evidence as a basis for too ready generalisation. 
With the peasant, however, the continuous impact of recur- 
ring seasons and phases of growth are likely, in spite of the 
hazards which surround them, to cause a respect for the 
cycle of happenings of an usual and expected type, thus 
confirming his devotion to traditional lore. Physically robust, 
his attention occupied with the forces of external nature 
and the development of living organisms, the peasant seems 
to the urban mind insensitive and even brutal, but he did 
not possess the facile sentimentalism combined with a very 
real cruelty of outlook that is a marked characteristic of the 
urban types. Kindly, jovial within a confined range of 
humour, ready to accept the existing facts of his environment 
in a realistic manner, somewhat stolid, finding a constant 
source of pleasure in the changeful routine of his days, and 
the changeful but ever familiar surroundings in which he was 
born, lived and died, the peasant was happy. He knew 
what his life was to be almost from the first dawn of his 
understanding, and he grew into it almost without realization. 
Maybe such a life and such an outlook sounds dull enough to 
our urban denizens, but it is certain that the peasant himself 
did not find it dull. 

To-day the human environment which created the peasant 
mind has been very largely destroyed, but in the “‘ undevel- 
oped ’” countryside the physical environment is still neces- 
sarily present, and some of the characteristics of this type of 
mind are essential to happiness for those living in the country. 
Some are consequently still to be found in country people, 
and are most evident in the more remote districts, although 
many of the benefits of mechanical civilization are now avail- 
able for rural dwellers. Such things as wireless, the bicycle 
and the motor-bicycle and car, and town-produced clothing, 
have altered the appearance and outlook of the younger 
generation, especially where the amusements of a big or biggish 
town are accessible. Beneath these superficial differences 
and those caused by the urban type of elementary education, 
to which he has been subjected, the villager is nevertheless 
to-day somewhat the same as his simpler ancestors. 

In contradistinction to the peasant mind the modern 
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urban mind seems to have developed a gnat-like quality. 
It suffers from too many sensory contacts and a too limited 
physical distance in its environment, and it comes to take a 
febrile, excited but evanescent interest in the constant 
succession of objects making impacts upon its attention. 
And this mental attitude is encouraged by all the social 
influences which bear upon the citizen. School life does 
not awaken any real intelligent curiosity, and the scrappy and 
partial information provided is largely forgotten in a very 
few years after school leaving age. The ability to write and 
read is limited to the very simplest words and ideas. These 
are certainly presented in the popular Press which provides 
for the avid curiosity as to the personal affairs of other people 
stimulated by the contacts of the streets. 

It is in the streets that the abundant leisure of the citizen 
is largely spent. Factory work is to-day largely machine- 
minding, and the only part of the day’s work that overflows 
into the leisure hours is that dealing with the personal rela- 
tions between the worker and the foreman or forewoman. 
The remaining stock of ideas is provided by the idiocy of the 
average cinema depicting oversize urban life in impossibly 
extensive rooms. Motors, football and racing fill up the 
interstices of these sparrow-like intelligences, which are 
devoted to scraps—mostly garbage, but are, nevertheless, 
constantly stimulated by a rapid change of incident. Repose 
and reflection play no part in such lives. An unoccupied 
moment raises at once the question ‘‘ What shall we do ? ” 

It is difficult to see where there is any point of contact 
between these two types, more especially when the general 
citizen to-day looks upon the countryside as a holiday resort 
rather than a productive part of the state in which a large 
number of people live. Nevertheless, a small number of the 
citizens are turning away from the town and looking at the 
country as a desirable place to dwell. Most of them are 
people of small but certain incomes, and they can live more 
adequately upon these small incomes in rural circumstances, 
but they do not have to earn their livings. A small number 
is looking to the countryside as a place in which to earn. 
There are also usually people of a small capital who can 
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hope to provide the major portion of their own food by their 
labour and some small surplus for sale to enable them to buy 
the necessities which must be purchased. They are aware 
that they are entering upon a life in which their work must 
largely be their pleasure and that they will be denied most, 
if not all, of the amusements necessary to the leisure of the 
town. In some parts these people possess the relics of the 
peasant mind, although they cannot hope by a flight from 
the town to find themselves members of that type of inte- 
grated society which has passed away ; but they can at least 
expect to create in themselves some of the calmness resulting 
from the objectivity of their life in an indestructible physical 
environment. In the majority of citizens, however, the 
smallest remnants of the peasant mind have vanished, and 
their pathetic clinging to the pavement, dictated as it may 
be by quite inadequate considerations, such as “ something 
to see,” “a little life’ and higher financial rewards, is no 
less than appropriate. 


G. E. 
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SCOTTISH NOTES 


THE 


THE dead season politically is the live season for the holidays, 
and, apart from the presence of a number of cabinet ministers 
on vacation and a few weary utterances at fétes and flower 
shows, the country has been at liberty to enjoy itself. The 
weather throughout August was generally satisfactory all 
over, and although September was ushered in by heavy rain 
we are still hoping for the best ; it usually ends well, although, 
like everything else, ‘“‘Septembers are not what they were.” 
Mr. Malcolm MacDonald continues to be our least fortunate 
minister in the meteorological sense, and his car was struck 
by lightning, happily without injury to the occupant, who 
proceeded to address his constituents on the same afternoon. 
Shooting, fishing and games of various kinds, selected accord- 
ing to the means and fancy of the participants, have raged 
without abatement up and down the land, varied only north 
of the Highland Line by the curious form of slow torture 
known as Highland Games or Gatherings, and even in more 
civilized parts by a still nearer approach to purgatory known 
as Sheep Dog Trials. The most depressing feature of these 
functions is the presence in aggravated form of the spirit of 
social snobbery, but happily for the management there are 
persons so constituted as to feel well rewarded for rheumatism 
in both knees by an introduction, in a downpour, to the 
Macnapeetny of Inchnadumph. To turn to another world of 
sport, the football season is once more in our midst. ‘ This 
afternoon, under the usual summer sky, the players kick off. 
To many of the onlookers summer is just a prosaic interval 
between two football seasons—and to-day life begins anew.” 
Thus the Daily Mail saluted the return of association 
football, and there is a good deal of truth in the salutation. 
The “ prosaic interval ’’ was noteworthy for a certain revival 
in Scottish golf. Although a great Scots “ professor ”’ is still 
awanting to wear the mantle of James Braid, a Scot won 
the amateur championship, Scotland beat all the other 
countries in the amateur internationals, and there was the 
record representation in the Walker Cup team of four ‘‘ Home 
Scots.” There is much virtue in the word ‘“ Home,” for 
Scots lose half their merit by living beyond Tweed or over- 
seas, and the Scottish evening papers always write about 
“ Anglo-Scots ” in other branches of sport very much in the 
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tone adopted by Demosthenes in referring to Philip of 


Macedon. The deplorable result of the Walker Cup match , 


is, of course, irrelevant in this context. It is pleasanter to 
refer to the circumstance that Mr. R. T. Jones re-visited St. 
Andrews, played with much of his old skill, and received a 
welcome of a kind usually reserved for returning natives, 
It was, in fact, embarrassingly warm, and nearly made golf 
impossible. An even more widely known visitor to Scotland 
in the person of the Loch Ness Monster has been disappoint- 
ingly out of public view this summer. Perhaps, like Mr. 
Jones, he was embarrassed by popularity. But, oddly enough, 
he has been succeeded by a mysterious visitant to Loch Oich, 
which unlike Loch Ness is shallow and not well adapted to 
hospitality for monsters. The comment of a loyal Inver- 


nessian is apt, that “‘ anyway they did well to keep him in . 


the county.” 
AGRICULTURAL TROUBLES 


When Parliament sits again, the most difficult questions 
affecting Scotland will be those arising from agricultural and 
kindred pursuits. There will no doubt be factitious agitation 
in the cities about the new unemployment scales, but the 
true depressed areas of Scotland are in the agricultural north 
and east. A subsidiary but highly controversial problem is 
concerned with the Milk Marketing Board. About the 
activities of this much-abused body the Government has 
been inclined to take an airy attitude of detachment. ‘Tu 
las voulu, Georges Dandin,”’ it says to the milk producer in 
effect. But the decision of what is known as the Ferrier 
case in the House of Lords may require direct Government 
intervention. Without going into technicalities, it may be 
said that the House of Lords held that a levy made by the 
Board on a milk producer, not being in accordance with the 
Milk Marketing Scheme, was illegal, and that he was entitled 
to withhold payment. Now those who have made similar 
payments claim a refund, but the Government contends, 
quite rightly in law, that only producers who expressly 
reserved their rights in making such payments are entitled 
to a refund. This relates to some £10,000, whereas if those 
who claim an “ equitable” right to repayment have their 


way £400,000 will be refunded. There is the makings of a 
fine agitation here, which if it is successful will hurt not, of 
course, the Government, but the taxpayer. The farmers, 
too, are up in arms, chiefly on the question of a subsidy for 
oats. The Scottish Farmers’ Union has in fact refused to 
discuss with the Government the question of Wages Boards 
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for Agriculture until the oats question is solved. Approval 
greeted the sentiment of one speaker who declared that “ the 
Government would do more for the people by subsidizing the 
growing of oats over a vast area of the country than by 
subsidizing these big, snobbish ships floating over the 
Atlantic.” 


On THE “ QUEEN Mary ” 


This only shows how hard it is to satisfy everybody, for 
almost on the same day one of our imaginative journals 
declared that the Queen Mary, in breaking the last remaining 
record of the Normandie, caused much rejoicing in Clydebank, 
and Clydebank is anything but snobbish. It seems more 
probable, however, that any rejoicing arose from the definite 
resolve of the Government, in defiance of the Scottish Farmers’ 
Union, to enable the Cunard-White Star Company to build 
a sister ship. We shall presumably wait some years for the 
name of the new ship, which is now known in its embryo 
state as No. 552, but the same reliable sources of public 
enlightenment have apprised us that “‘numerous’”’ persons 
of an optimistic turn of mind have already applied for passages 
in the maiden voyage of No. 552. If this information about 
the new ship is no more accurate than what our penny dailies 
furnished us with about the old, then at least one observer 
who was privileged to make the record-breaking run must 
be pardoned for remaining sceptical. One newspaper had 
a most affecting description of the growing excitement 
among the passengers, culminating in a triumphal dinner 
given on the last night by the passengers to the crew, at 
which the entire ship’s complement, including the absent 
commander, was toasted in champagne to celebrate the 
new record. As the record in question was not established 
until 2.35 on the following morning, it is hard to look on this 
as anything else than a piece of journalistic anticipation 
unequalled since the fall of the Pekin Legations in the year 
1900. No less peculiar than the information provided by 
our popular Press is the method of obtaining it. One very 
attractive lady from Hollywood was rung up in mid-ocean 
from London, not once, but repeatedly, in the course of a 
single day. Whether her proper eminence or the fact that 
she was seated next the commander at table was the cause 
of these expensive attentions it is impossible to say, but, 
without casting the slightest aspersion upon either her 
beauty or her brain, both of which were considerable, it must 
be said that it would be hard to find anyone on board less 
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qualified to give nautical or engineering data. On the day 
after the ship’s record run of 713 nautical miles she did 
hazard the suggestion that the new day’s run was 760, but 
spoiled this by adding that the liner was travelling at 70 
knots. Neither of these authentic pieces of news from mid- 
ocean found its way into print, which seems a pity. On one 
point she was always quite firm and quite correct, which was 
that the passengers were not excited. Owing doubtless to 
faulty transmission this statement assumed the printed form 
that the passengers were much excited. 


THE GREAT SHIP 


Whatever “ ballyhoo” may appear about her in the 
Press, there can be no doubt that the Queen Mary is a wonder- 
ful achievement, and reflects the utmost credit on all who 
had a hand in her, from the designer of her engines to the 
Clydebank artisan. The word “vibration” is taboo in 
shipping circles, and to associate it in any way with any ship 
is apparently only the prelude to a writ for libel. Any 
layman might pardonably suppose that to hurl a mass of 80,000 
tons through the water at 31 knots would be apt to cause a 
bit of shaking somewhere, and even in the Queen Mary it is 
possible to realize that one is at sea. But actually there is, 
until one gets fairly far aft, the most astonishing absence of 
motion, and, even granting that for her record-breaking 
she had ideal weather, with calm seas, following winds, and 
almost complete absence of fog, it was, so far as the passengers 
were concerned, the most comfortable form of record-breaking 
de luxe. Let us hope that if the need arises for more record- 
breaking she will be more than equal to it. Meanwhile such 
attempts are, of course, not only unnecessary, but rather 
productive of wasted time, for she arrives at New York and 
Cherbourg with some hours to spare before passengers can 
disembark. On this point one of our highbrow weeklies 
displayed a ridiculous misapprehension. After mentioning 
the record, it proceeded with priggish pomp to the observation 
that “‘ the cloistered philosopher may wonder to what use 
the passengers put the 34 hours they spent in Paris instead 
of on board.” Dr. Johnson’s is the only appropriate comment 
—‘‘ Sir, you may wonder.” One other thing about the ship 
the present writer would like to mention which he has not 
seen in any newspaper—her beautiful voice. The foghorn 
has a tone so vibrant and deep (about E flat below the bass 
clef) and of such majestic timbre that it is really a pleasure, 
when fog descends, to lie awake and listen to it. 
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MounIcipaL FINANCE 

“Westward look, the land is bright.” Everything is 
lovely in Glasgow’s garden, according to its Socialist treasurer, 
Mr. P. J. Dollan, who contends that following upon a period 
of Moderate mismanagement the acute Socialist financial 
pundits have taken over and worked wonders. He points 
proudly to the lower interest now paid on Glasgow’s enormous 
public indebtedness, which is, of course, the one element of 
economy noticeable and alone can lend some colour to the 
suggestion that financial saving has been effected by the 
Socialists. Does Mr. Dollan really think that Socialist 
finance is responsible for lower interest rates, or that if the 
National Government had remained the same as it was 
between 1929 and 1931 Glasgow would be able to borrow 
on a 3 per cent. basis ? Unfortunately the men who actually 
find the money are in a minority in Glasgow, and the average 
municipal voter does not care a hang about increases in the 
rates. For the year now beginning there are to be increases— 
ranging from 53d. in the £ in the city and Govan districts 
up to as much as 4s. 7d. in the £ in some of the annexed 
suburbs. Some of the new suburban citizens will consider 
this a heavy price to pay for the benefit of Mr. Dollan’s 
guidance. And the outlook is not encouraging. The 
treasurer wants £410,000 more this year than last, and the 
cost of running the city is £1,500,000 greater than it was in 
1932. This should satisfy the most extreme advocate of 
“ progress,” one would have thought, but the Independent 
Labour Party cry out for more and yet more, and denounce 
poor Mr. Dollan’s feeble attempts at practical socialism. 
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GLasaow GANGSTERS 


Meanwhile the magistrates of Glasgow, turning from their 
financial to their judicial functions, have applied their minds 
with inflexible resolve to the problem of the city gangsters. 
A sub-committee was appointed, and, after secret sessions 
and police evidence (although it is understood that the 
gangsters were not represented), it produced this important 
announcement: “It was agreed to recommend that the 
magistrates, as a body, should declare publicly that it is their 
firm conviction that the menace can to a great extent be 
stamped out by severe and exemplary terms of imprison- 
ment, without the option of a fine, in all cases where persons 
are convicted of charges involving (a) the carrying of lethal 
weapons, and (b) the gang or hooligan element.” This 
idea might be carried further. Why should not the High 
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Court judges declare publicly at the beginning of next session 
that crime is wrong, or that catching your hare is, as laid 
down by a full bench in 1887, an indispensable preliminary 
to cooking it? These “ gangsters” are mostly young un- 
employed lads whose taste for adventure unfortunately 
finds a bad outlet. If there were more cadet corps, scouting 
organizations and the like their spirit of adventure might 
find a more reasonable and less dangerous mode of self- 
expression, but cadet corps are militaristic, boy scouts are 
capitalistic, and nothing with these taints upon it can be 
encouraged by Glasgow’s magistrates. Therefore we must 
have gangs, and “ severe and exemplary terms of imprison- 
ment.” 


PROFESSIONAL M.P.s 


At the time when salaries for Members of Parliament 
were first introduced it was objected that they would inevit- 
ably lead to an increase in the numbers of “ professional 
politicians.” An analysis of the trades, professions and other 
occupations of the present Scottish members goes far to bear 
out the accuracy of the prophecy. It is not here maintained 
that the existence of a class of “‘ professional politicians ”’ is 
necessarily a bad thing ; it is merely the fact of their increase 
which is noted as a perhaps inevitable modern development. 
In any case, payment or no payment, the longer sittings of 
Parliament have made it increasingly difficult throughout the 
last generation for citizens to give adequate representation 
in the House of Commons unless their whole time was devoted 
to it. Scotland has 74 members, of whom 35 are Unionists ; 
roughly, half her representatives are for, half against, the 
Government. Without making any invidious party distinc- 
tions at the moment, it is impossible, with regard to no fewer 
than 42 of these members, to say that they have any other 
occupation than politics. Of these persons, a number, but 
by no means all, may have had an occupation ; for example, 
several are ex-teachers, one was a railway clerk, another a 
plumber. The remaining members may be classified as 
follows: Trade union officials, five ; members of the Faculty 
of Advocates, which our Socialist friends tell us, probably 
wrongly, is the most powerful trade union in the country, 
four, of whom three are K.C.s ; English barristers, two ; com- 
mercial and manufacturing, four; stockbrokers, two; other 
financial gentlemen, two; shipowners, two; doctors, two ; 
newspaper proprietors, two; and a solicitor, a journalist, an 
engineer, a publisher, a builder, a professor, and a minister 
(without charge). It is always said that every country gets 
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the Jews it deserves, and it may be that the queer methods of 
the ballot-box have produced for Scotland the representatives 
she deserves. Some of the elements in our national life seem 
to be overstressed, however, and some to be missing altogether. 
Certainly, if one were to attempt to devise ab ante a body 
representative of Scottish opinion and the Scottish population 
it is hard to suppose that it would not include a single farmer. 
Perhaps some of those who have been classified as “no 
occupation ”’ take an interest in agriculture or even do some 
farming themselves, but certainly not many. Viewing the 
list from another standpoint, the enthusiast for women’s 
rights might complain that among so many only two are 
women. In a sense it must be owned that he (or she) would 
be right, for Scotland is particularly fortunate in the high 
quality of her present women representatives, Miss Horsbrugh 
and the Duchess of Atholl. It might be a good thing if our 
lady representatives could be restricted to two, and that the 
Duchess and Miss Horsbrugh should always be the two, for 
we have not always been so fortunate in the past. On the 
whole matter of representation, the thought suggests itself 
that throwing lots by dice might secure as good a legislature 
as the present method contrives, but that in any case the 
much-decried system of primogeniture supplies the House of 
Lords with a body of men as diverse and as intellectual as 
our M.P.s, and on the whole more experienced in the ways of 
the world and the needs of the country. 


THEAGES. 


SPORT 


CRICKET is over and Derbyshire has the championship. 
They played 27 matches, won 12 and lost four, ousting 
Yorkshire who held the championship in 1935. Yorkshire 
is now third in the list, Middlesex being second. Northamp- 
tonshire remain at the bottom, where they stood last year. 
This is only the second time that Derbyshire has achieved the 
distinction since 1873, when the competition began. Either 
Yorkshire or Lancashire have been champions since 1930, 
so that the Derbyshire players deserve congratulations for 
their well-won triumph. In the meantime the M.C.C. team 
is on its way to Australia, with Mr. G. O. Allen as captain 
and Mr. R. E. S. Wyatt, England’s last captain, as one of 
the players. To invite him to fill the vacant gap was a 
happy choice. Mr. Larwood has not gone. For the rest, 
the team remains as it was set out in the last issue of The 
National Review, except that Mr. Ames takes the place of 
Mr. Holmes. 

Association football came in, as it has a way of doing, 
while cricket was still being played. There was a hot sun 
when 88 clubs lined up on the afternoon of Saturday, 
August 29. It is estimated that at 24 principal matches 
there were more than 800,000 spectators, and while these 
were all looking on, the football pool promoters were doubtless 
in a condition of perspiration and excitement as they handled 
about 10 million coupons that are estimated to have been 
sent in and counted postal orders. Certainly the craze, with 
the remote possibility of getting £1,000 for a penny, has bitten 
deeply into the British public. It is said that fantastic 
prizes were won during the first week of the season ; several 
persons got between £1,000 and £2,000 for a penny, and one 
extraordinarily lucky gambler was rewarded with £10,113 for 
sixpence. The extent of public interest in the game itself is 
difficult to measure, though big “ gates” suggest that 
“soccer ”’ loses none of its popularity. It is strange how the 
crowd. will bawl itself hoarse and blow trumpets and sound 
rattles in its enthusiasm for the local team, despite the fact 
that it may contain very few, if any, local men. Still, the 
game’s the thing, and if there is to be shouting, let it at least 
be for the side that is named after our own locality. We 
shall have to wait many more weeks before we know who 
is likely to get as far as the final. Rugby, too, has made a 
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start, though we have of course yet to wait for the important 
matches. 


A particularly interesting sporting event has been the 
ten-days’ visit to England of the Afghan Olympic hockey 
team. British players introduced the game into Afghanistan, 
and so enthusiastically and competently has it been taken 
up that the Afghan team was able to beat several of our own 
teams on our own soil. The visitors, however, were beaten 
by a Hockey Association eleven at Oxford by 6—1. 


Yachting is over, so far as the first-class fixtures are 
concerned. The last of these was the Port of Dartmouth 
Regatta on August 29. It was good to find Endeavour II 
sailing again after her accident at Cowes, though she was 
second in the race for the big yachts, Velsheda being first and 
Endeavour third. Astra retired without completing the 
round, but she was first at Brixham Regatta a week earlier, 
wien she beat Velsheda and the two Endeavours. During 
the season Endeavour IT has been placed first nine times and 
second in four races ; Velsheda has eight first, eight second, 
and one third place; Endeavour seven, 12 and one; and 
Astra eight, five and one. At Brooklands on September 19, 
F. W. Dixon, with C. E. C. Martin, won the 500-mile motor 
race in a 2-litre Riley at an average speed of 116.86 m.p.h. 
Their time was 4 hrs. 38 mins. 15 secs. An international 
six-days’ cycle race started at the Wembley Empire Sports 
Arena on Monday, September 21, and The National Review 
will have gone to press before the result is known—the finish 
will be on the night of Saturday, September 26. 

In the boxing world Dave Crowley, of London, failed at 
New York to take the feather-weight championship from Mike 
Belloise, who knocked our man out in the ninth round, 
though Crowley put up a game fight and was loudly cheered, 
while his opponent had to listen to some booing—presumably 
because of a doubtful blow that ended the business. At 
Wembley early in November Len Harvey will make an attempt 
to capture the world light-heavyweight championship from 
the American, John Henry Lewis—an engagement for which 
Lewis will receive not muci less than the annual salary of a 
High Court judge. Our one world champion, Benny Lynch, the 
Scottish flyweight, beat the Londoner, Pat Palmer, at 
Glasgow on September 16 in a clean and sportsmanlike 
contest without any of the “ incidents ” that too often mar 
the “ art.’ 


F. G. 
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A RAIN GUIDE FOR THE BRITISH ISLANDS 


SEASONAL OUTLOOK. 

Considering the total rain amount during the coming 

three months, the indications at present are :— 

(a) That over the British Isles as a whole the total rainfall 
will be below the average amount. 

(6) That this deficiency will be most marked in the S.E. 
of England, whilst further North in Scotland the total 
amount of rain will be near or even a little in excess 
of the average. 

(c) That this three-monthly deficiency will be reduced by 
considerable precipitation in the West and North of 
the British Isles in about three months time. 

Considering the individual months, the indications at 

present are :— 

(d) That during October there will be less rain than usual 
over practically the whole of the British Isles. 

(e) That this deficiency will be most marked in the West, 
over Ireland ; and that the area of marked deficiency 
will extend also to the 8.W. of England. 

(f) That during November there will again be a deficiency 
of rain over nearly all of the British Isles. 

(g) That this deficiency will be most marked in the 8.E. 
of England, whilst further North, in Scotland, the 
departures from the normal conditions of rainfall 
will be inappreciable. 

(h) That during December the total precipitation over 
the British Isles will be slightly in excess of the average 
amount. 

(t) That, however, during the same month the deficiency 
of rain will continue in the extreme S.E. of England. 

(j) That in the London area and 8.E. of England there 
will be one or more relatively cold spells during October 
which will bring the mean temperature for that month 
down to the normal figure ; that otherwise mild con- 
ditions will prevail during the coming two months. 

Remarks.—The official returns show that the mean 

temperature for August at the London Observatory (Kew) 
was slightly above the average—1.1° F. above, to be exact. 
The returns show also that the August rainfall for England 
and Wales was only 39 per cent. of the average, whilst for the 
British Isles it is given as 48 per cent. DUNBOYNE, 20.ix.36. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


[The Editor will gladly insert letters of public interest as far as space 
permits, but all communications must be accompanied by the full name 
and address of the writer, even when for any good reason anonymity is 
desired. 


BACK TO SILVER 


To tHE Epiror or The National Review 


Sir,—Sir Josiah Stamp, in his Presidential address to 
the British Association, has given us a long review of the 
effect of ‘‘ Scientific Impact on Society.” This does duty 
for the absence of any proposed remedy for the ills to which 
he alludes. As The Times leader says : 

“These addresses of late years have exhibited an uneasiness over 
present difficulties rather than a remedy for them.” 

In dealing with modern labour-saving inventions he 
emphasizes the point of ‘“ Balance of innovation between 
work-savers and work-creators.” 

What is the balance? Sir Josiah Stamp gives no idea. 
But we have the net result before us in the state of unemploy- 
ment, only reduced somewhat for the time by temporary 
measures of huge expenditure out of capital, and we have 
actual evidence as against his mere generalizations. On 
July 28 last, Governor Earle, of the State of Pennsylvania, the 
greatest industrial State of the U.S.A., in criticizing the 
** Acceptance Speech ”’ of Governor Landon, said : 

“Landon’s proposed cure for unemployment through jobs by 
private industry falls flat because the problem is greater than that. 
Modern machinery is replacing the workers. We have come to a 
showdown with the machine age.” 

The New York correspondent of the Financial Times 
lately reported that he knew for a fact of a new industrial 
machine which could do the work of ten of those at present 
in use, but its introduction was being withheld owing to the 
labour situation. 

The British Trades Union representative at the Convention 
of the American Federation of Labour at Chicago in 1932, 
gave the following examples of labour displacement by 
machinery : 
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“A foundry where one man can produce 4,000 tons of pig-iron 
ina year. A machine making 2,500 cigarettes per minute. A machine 
turning out 150,000 electric bulbs in one day. 

“The automatic distribution station of the New York Edison 
Company, which supplies 300,000 households with electric light without 
one human hand to direct it. An artificial silk factory spinning out the 
product without the necessity of a single wage bill,” and that 

“The employment of 100 men operating four modern brick plants 
could produce all the bricks required by the United States.” 


The Wall Street Journal of August 25th last describes a 
new cotton-picking machine which, it says, 

“is regarded not so much as a boon to the nation, as a threatened 
plague. The danger and importance of this device are due to the fact 
that so large a section of the population concentrated in one area, 
and without training for any other means of livelihood, are threatened 
with economic disfranchisement within a short period of time. Another 
recent invention—the wheat harvesting and threshing combine, has 
reduced the labour required in that most important operation 84 per 
cent., as compared with the binder and stationary thresher.” 


If any business man, from the banker down to the small 
shopkeeper, is asked what constitutes the degree of his 
prosperity he will say, ‘‘ The number and size of his customers.” 

All labour-saving inventions by reducing production costs 
make for reduced cost of living, and are therefore a blessing 
to humanity taken by themselves ; and if this blessing is not 
to be neutralized by the cost of unemployment, the obvious 
remedy is increased consumption on a corresponding scale, 
by a large increase of customers. But this is denied us by 
the rulers of the producing natons who by the destruction of 
the value of silver have reduced three-quarters of the people 
of the world to such poverty that they can no longer be 
customers. 

For 5,000 years down to a few hundred years ago, silver 
was almost exclusively the money of the world. From the 
year 1493 until 1800 its value averaged 12.67 ounces to one 
ounce of gold. In 1880 it was still 18 to one. In 1900 it 
was 33 to one, whilst to-day it is 85 to one. Thus the buying 
power of three-quarters of the people of the world is reduced 
to less than 15 per cent. of what it was prior to 1800, and to 
39 per cent. of what it was in 1900. 


Yours faithfully, 
Percy W. 


6, Rue Bosio, 
Monaco. 


September 12th, 1936. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
BYRONANIA 


To THe Epitor or The National Review 


Srr,—A statement made in The National Review of 
September, 1929, entitled ‘‘ Lady Byron,” seems never to 
have received adequate attention. It is as follows: 

“ Lady Byron, having presented her case to Dr. Lushington, was 
convinced by him that, owing to a “ pre-existing cause,’ her marriage 
with Byron had no validity i in England ; but for the sake of her daughter, 
concealment of the truth was necessary. 

This “‘ pre-existing cause ’’* should, ¥ take it, have pre- 
vented her marriage to Byron ; that reason was still present 
as a basis for separation. Other words found in her Diary 
are : 

“T see what was, and might have hi had there been one person 
less among the living when I married . . .”+ 
I here claim that that one person was a living wife, from 

whom Byron had never been divorced. This would make 
any subsequent marriage illegal, not only in England, but 
in many other countries as well. 

In support of my claim I offer two signatures for the 
examination of experts and the public, which I myself found 
in two London church registers, both in “ that most romantic 
year” of 1806, five months apart. I claim these signatures 
to be identical one with the other ; also that they are identical 
with this name found in authentic letters by our poet. One 
of these letters is owned by the British Museum, in that 
collection presented by Mr. Smith, and is to John Hanson ; 
another is at Harrow. Many letters in Vol. I of Letters and 
Journals, all presumably owned by Sir John Murray— 
contain this name; a most important one (p. 167) has: 
“GEORGE GoRDON .. . GEORGE GuELPH.” Three G’s are 
on page 73, all which | may be compared with the church 
records. 

They are as follows : 

1. Saint Marylebone Church, London. 
G. GORDON to JANE ELMSLIE, March 8th, 1806. 
(The permit to marry was obtained on March 6th, 1806.) 
2. Saint Martin-in-the-Fields, London. 
G. GORDON to ANNABELLA DOWNIE, August 12th, 1806; 
(The permit to marry was obtained on August 6th, 1806.) 

I hereby claim that the poet, Gzorez Gorpon, Lord 

Byron, married under his baptismal name, which was GEORGE 


* Italicized by Miss Milbanke. 
Italics mine —F. M. 


| 
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GoRDON only, and that this was perfectly legal. One charac- 
teristic of authentic MSS. is present in the first signature 
given above, which is that of BLors! Another characteristic 
is that of Dors—which are found on the lines of, and space 


given to, the second signature. These may be compared , 


with the MSS. notes and additions to Childe Harold found 
in the British Museum, as well as the letters cited above, 
and in any photostatic copy of a MS. page. (See catalogues.) 


I claim that either one, or both, of these records was | 


enough to have convinced Miss Milbanke’s parents and her 
lawyer that the marriage ceremony gone through in 1815 
was and Voip ! 

But in a private publication (1935) I have claimed a 
marriage for the poet previous to 1806, namely, in 1803. 
I have there claimed a secret marriage to the love of his 
life, Mary Ann CHAwortsH, her step-father, a minister, 
performing a secret ceremony ; notice of the birth of a legal 
son and heir in June of 1805 is to be found in his Greek book. 
I have there claimed that evidence points to concealment 
of important papers in the urn and handsome tomb at New- 
stead Abbey. 

Ann Chaworth Byron’s marriage to Musters in August 
of 1805 was then bigamous, and Byron paid thousands of 


pounds to keep this secret from the world. But when in | 


1811 she is unhappy, she called Byron to her : 


“ And how returned ? 
Why, like a man——.” 

I claim there is documentary evidence in the letters to 
Lady Melbourne that two children were born to Mary Ann 
by Byron between 1811 and 1814, i.e., a son, Henry, and the 
much abused Medora. Augusta Leigh adopted this last 
child, which is often done by the nearest relation—this fact 
was established in 1909 by Mr. Richard Edgcumbe in “ Byron : 
the Last Phase.” 

THERE was No Inczst! Augusta Leigh “ confessed ” 
that she had known nothing of Byron’s private life—never 
knew he had been married—hence her remorse when she 
furthered the marriage to Miss Milbanke. All this know- 
ledge is in his fascinating Secret System, which I believe 
to have uncovered in the above-mentioned letters, in his 
correspondence and poems. This System existed, AND 
Exists, for Miss Milbanke spoke of it to a friend. In this 
manner he told his secrets. 

Medora was then a legal child, confirmed by a document 
left by her daughter, Marie, later Sister Saint-Hilaire. Andre 
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Maurois * assures his reader that Marie “ was familiar with 
her origins. . . . In her Book of Hours she drew a kind of 
tombstone memorial to her mother, on which she styled her 
Elizabeth Medora Byron .. .” 

I claim that because this daughter knew the family secrets, 
knew that her mother was a legal child—therefore she gave 
that mother her rightful name. A part of Medora’s will is 
also given: “... I hereby declare my forgiveness of my 
mother...” and this person, I claim, was Mary Ann 
Chaworth Byron, who had disinherited two sons and a 
daughter. 

Strange that this name Byron should have had no more 
meaning for that astute biographer than a mere slip of the 
dear Sister’s pen ! 


**' The Mooreland,”’ Yours, ete., 
738, St. Mark’s Avenue, Frances Moor. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
August 28th, 1936. 


THE MENACE 


To THE Eprtor or The National Review 


Smr,—Various shocks from Germany have been frequent 
in recent years, but reaction has been remarkably slow. 

Recently, by a simple stroke of the pen, Hitler has decided 
that his army should do two years’ military service, and at 
the same time announced that the Reich, having rearmed, 
was prepared to discuss on other matters. 

The Treaty of Locarno being destroyed, the Rhinelands 
reoccupied, and the Reich more formidable than in 1914, 
England can no longer be blind to the German menace. 
Since Hitler’s last decree, there are many more well-equipped 
German soldiers than can be gathered together for the defence 
of France. 

Not long after this recent excursion, Mr. Lloyd George 
visited Germany and its ruler, like Lord Haldane in 1914, 
like Sir John Simon in 1934. 

Meanwhile, Dr. Schacht completed his series of voyages 
by a visit to Paris, merely a visit of politeness to the new 
Governor of the Bank, appointed by the Front populaire. 
He wanted French money. 

The only cloud on the German horizon was the visit 


* “ Life of Byron,” p. 552. 
VOL. 8 
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of General Rydy-Smigly to France. The successor of 

Maréchal Pilsudski is alive to the danger that threatens his 
country. France and Poland are both directly threatened 
by the excessive rearmament of Germany. The French 
Army, like General Rydy-Smigly, does not forget it. 

The only hope of averting war in Western Europe depends 
on the decisions of the British Government. Mr. Baldwin 
has declared that the frontiers of England are on the Rhine, 
but this remark does not appear to have been much heeded. 
Once more the interests of the British Empire are threatened 
by the German menace. 

Yours, etc., 


Yves MICHELL. 


EGYPT AND THE SUDAN 


To THE Epiror or The National Review 


Smr,—The treaty recently signed by England and Egypt 
has several clauses concerning the Sudan. These have caused 
great anxiety to the Sudanese employees of the administra- 
tion, for they indicate that Egyptians are to be eligible for 
service in their country. Article XI says: 

““. . . The Governor-General will select suitable candidates of 

British and Egyptian nationality.” 

Appendix XV says : 

“The promotion and advancement of members of the Sudan 

Service shall be irrespective of nationality wp to any rank.” 

What posts are intended to be filled by Egyptians? 
Those available are clerical, technical and administrative. 
As regards the first two clauses it may not be known in 
_ England that the supply of suitable Sudanese is very nearly 
equal, and will shortly exceed the demand. For the adminis- 
trative posts there is an ample supply of good Sudanese 
candidates, in fact, the supply has lately exceeded the demand. 
Is it proposed to drop the Sudanese for Egyptians, or to enlist 
the Egyptians for the higher posts and drop the British ? 
This last seems the intention of “‘ wp to any rank.” 

Article XI also says : 

“ Egyptian immigration shall be unrestricted.” 

What the Sudanese want to know is where the Egyptians 
are to immigrate to? They are unable to stand the climate 
south of Khartoum, while the narrow belt of river cultivation 
in the north is full. 
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What we in the Sudan want to know is whether these 
clauses are an outrage or merely humbug ? 


Khartoum. Yours, etc., 
September, 1936. ANGLO-SUDANESE. 


THE INSTITUTE OF EXPORT TRADE 


TueE Institute of Export Trade asks us to state the following : 
The address of this body is 21, Tothill Street, Westminster. 
Viscount Elibank, Lord Wakefield and Lord Hirst are among 
the vice-presidents. There is an urgent need, which this 
Institute is endeavouring to meet, to educate the nation on 
one of its greatest duties to itself. For work of such magni- 
tude I feel we are justified in anticipating the support and 
assistance, in whatever shape or form, of all having the 
country’s welfare at heart. Judging by the progress made so 
far, we shall not look in vain. 

For those engaged in export we have endeavoured to 
provide something of practical value in the daily conduct of 
affairs. Experts have given addresses on :— 

The Law of C.I.F. Contracts ; 

The British Colonial Market ; 

The International Telephone and its Service to Exporters ; 

Banking in Relation to Export ; 

Packaging for Export ; 
and the immediate programme comprises addresses on :— 

Insurance for Export ; 

International Cartels and Conventions ; 

Film Publicity as an Aid to Export ; 

Transport in the United Kingdom in Relation to Export. 

The many problems which confront exporters in their 
day-to-day business, investigation of which would prove to 
the common good, have been entrusted to a Research Com- 
mittee. At the present moment this Committee is engaged 
in deciding the most efficient means of obtaining information 
upon the potential values of overseas markets, how market 
research can best be conducted, and the best means of meeting 
the competition of newly established industries abroad. 

The Education Committee, in collaboration with leading 
educationists, has drawn up special courses of instruction in 
export subjects, whereby recruits to the export trade can 
for the first time enter it with recognised qualifications. In 
fact, through those courses of instruction the first attempt will 
be made to give comprehensive training in the conduct of the 
country’s most vital industry. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


MAN AND WIFE—ACCORDING TO MISS AUSTEN 


Critics of Jane Austen’s books have complained that she 
carried her spirit of caustic, though delicate satire so far as 
to render her almost incapable of describing happy married 
life. In the conventional manner of the novelists of her time, 
she predicted in the final chapter of Emma the “ perfect 
happiness of the union,” but, judged by her own standards, 
things would have turned out very differently. Elizabeth 
and Darcy would have got on each other’s nerves; Emma 
and Mr. Knightley have promptly come to loggerheads. It 
may be worth while to look a little closer into Jane’s con- 
ception of the pitfalls and possibilities of wedded life, for 
she seems to have given the matter a good deal of attention. 
Although a spinster, she had great opportunities for appraisal. 
A hundred and thirty years ago, domestic life filled the stage 
in country places; even social engagements were but an 
expansion of it. Jane was blessed with many sisters-in-law 
and married cousins ; her visits to them lasted for weeks on 
end, waiting until a suitable escort was available to convey 
her home. She saw family life in many aspects, watched 
numbers of husbands and wives rubbing along in daily life, 
and as she grew older, their problems seemed to grow upon 
her. Married life plays no part in her earliest book, North- 
anger Abbey ; Mr. and Mrs. Allen are merely colourless ; there 
is no such comment concerning the late Mrs. Tilney as that 
which delights us in Persuasion regarding Lady Elliot. ‘ She 
had humoured, or softened, or concealed” her husband’s 
“failings and promoted his real respectability for seventeen 
years ; and though not the very happiest being in the world 
herself, had found enough in her duties, her friends, and her 
children, to attach her to life and make it no matter of in- 
difference to her when she was called upon to quit them.” 
In Sense and Sensibility occurs that wonderful conversa- 
tion between Mr. and Mrs. John Dashwood as to the financial 
provision to be made for his stepmother and sisters—the 
conversation which starts with three thousand pounds, and 
ends with occasional presents of fish and game. Yet this 
promising opening is not followed up; we hear little more of 
Fanny Dashwood, to our own great loss. Sir John and Lady 
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Middleton and Mr. and Mrs. Palmer seem to me among the 
least successful of Jane’s couples. In the 18th century, when 
mothercraft was unfashionable, a vapid, selfish woman like 
Lady Middleton would not have been interested in her 
children, and the Palmers are exaggerated and unreal. 

In Pride and Prejudice the problem leapt to life in Miss 
Austen’s mind. Yet even here she dwells on two marriages 
only ; Mr. and Mrs. Bennet and Mr. and Mrs. Collins. Had 
Pride and Prejudice been written contemporaneously with 
Emma, we should certainly have heard something of the 
connubial relations of Sir William and Lady Lucas, and 
known more of Mr. Phillips and his wife than that he was 
broad-faced and stuffy, and she a vulgar gossip. Even Mr. 
and Mrs. Gardiner, admirable as they are in their shrewdness, 
good temper, and high principles, are not vividly alive. In 
Pride and Prejudice, however, Jane displayed for the first time 
an unerring intuition in describing her men characters—a trait 
denied to most single women. Her male figures are always 
real men, not perhaps the men of the twentieth century, but 
still masculine in their essentials. I know one happily married 
wife who returned from the play recently given in London, 
to inform her husband that she had seen him depicted to the 
life in the person of Mr. Bennet, and many of us would have 
the same experience, could we see Miss Austen’s personages 
adequately represented on the stage. Mr. and Mrs. Bennet 
are not caricatures ; even Mr. Collins was probably not an 
exaggerated figure at the end of the eighteenth century, 
though I have often wondered how Charlotte managed to 
stand him! Miss Austen was in a difficulty there; she had 
to make Charlotte good enough to be Elizabeth’s friend, yet 
sufficiently mercenary to marry Mr. Collins for the sake of an 
establishment. Jane herself would have probably told us that 
children came to fill Charlotte’s life, and that her one sub- 
conscious dread was that they might resemble their father. 
As for Mr. Bennet, he had passed the stage of acute dis- 
appointment with his wife when he steps into our ken, and 
was finding real consolation in the target for his neat wit 
provided by some members of his family. “ My dear, I have 
two small favours to request. First, that you will allow me 
the free use of my understanding on the present occasion ; 
and secondly, of my room. I shall be glad to have the library 
to myself as soon as may be.” The memory of that well- 
turned phrase must have given him keen satisfaction for the 
remainder of that day ! In whatever fashion Mrs. Bennet may 
have failed, she could always he trusted to minister to his 
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sense of humour, and while he could keep that, life was worth 
living. ‘“ For what do we live, but to make sport for our 
neighbours, and laugh at them in our turn?” 

Nothing that is said here should be taken as a criticism 
of Pride and Prejudice, peerless book as it is. But as Miss 
Austen’s brilliance softened with the years, her half-lights 
shone clearer. By the time she reached Mansfield Park she 
seems to have formulated a theory of wedded life. Marriage, 
to be happy, must be founded on mutual respect. This theme, 
indeed, forms the plot of the book, but besides the direct 
illustration of it afforded by Edmund and Fanny’s love 
affairs with the Crawfords, there is much to be learned from 
the marriage of Sir Thomas and Lady Bertram. Justice has 
not been done to Sir Thomas Bertram. He is a great figure, 
and must, one thinks, have been drawn from life, so vivid is 
his personality. If I had to choose a husband from among 
Miss Austen’s characters, and was denied my first choice, 
Mr. Knightley, I could put up very comfortably with Sir 
Thomas Bertram. His wife was almost as silly, and quite as 
useless in her way, as Mrs. Bennet. Yet, in the ordered and 
peaceful seemliness of the life which he had ordained at 
Mansfield Park, he never allowed her to fall below her proper 
position, or to think otherwise than rightly on important 
matters. He kept her standards on a level with his own, 
yet when things went terribly wrong, he never reproached her 
indolence, but laid all the blame on his own shoulders. Never 
did he fail in consideration of her; she did not need to raise 
her voice to call him ; “‘ her tone of calm languor was always 
attended to . . . and Sir Thomas came back.” When, at 
Mrs. Grant’s dinner party, she was tempted into the unheard-of 
dissipation of a game of speculation, he was not unmindful 
of her, though absorbed in his own rubber of whist : “‘ Twice 
had Sir Thomas inquired into the enjoyment and success of 
his lady, but in vain ; no pause was long enough for the time 
his measured manner needed ; and very little of her state 
could be known till Mrs. Grant was able, at the end of the 
first rubber, to go to her and pay her compliments.” He 
supported his wife’s respectability and earned her unquestion- 
ing confidence, and, by bearing her burden as well as his own, 
he pulled the marriage through. Miss Austen did not spare 
him, any more than he spared himself, but she must have kept 
a very warm corner in her heart for him. 

We are not told how Dr. and Mrs. Norris got on together, 
but the case is not exceptional; we all know widows who 
leave us wondering how there ever was room in their lives 
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for a husband and all that the word “ husband” connotes. 
Miss Austen gauged the two sisters accurately when she said 
that “‘ while Mrs. Price might have made just as good a 
woman of consequence as Lady Bertram, Mrs. Norris would 
have been a more respectable mother of nine children on a 
small income.” Mrs. Grant was a sweet-tempered woman 
who bore with her husband’s petulance and greed, softening 
the disappointment over the “green goose;” treating his 
tantrums at their true superficial value and looking for the 
good in him, not the bad. It is a proof of Miss Austen’s 
knowledge of human nature that she seldom gives us a picture 
of a husband successfully managing and yielding to a wife, 
but dwells constantly on the wife’s skill in managing her 
husband. In Hmma, Miss Taylor exchanged a position at 
Hartfield where tact and reticence were constantly required, 
for a household at Randalls, where neither of these qualities 
was necessary. Yet she was equal to both situations, and 
was as good a wife as she had been a governess. The 
marriages in Emma are depicted in masterly fashion. The 
Eltons, held together by vulgarity, vanity and social ambition ; 
Mr. and Mrs. John Knightley, a clever, downright, rather 
domineering husband, finding the peace and domesticity he 
required in an adoring wife, whose conversation can never 
have been equal to his intellect, her most original contribution 
being “ Very true, my love.” So many men never look for 
sense in a woman. Mr. and Mrs. Weston, she far cleverer 
than her husband, yet content to rest on his urbanity, kind- 
heartedness and real worth, never allowing his social bévues 
with her best friends to trouble her peace of mind. 


Then, in Persuasion, there seems to have come over Miss 
Austen, as with a rush, a longing for the marriage made in 
Heaven which knows no arriére-pensée and needs to make 
no allowances; the union of two people who never trouble 
about each other’s little ways, because they are fundamentally 
one. Admiral and Mrs. Croft; Captain and Mrs. Harville ; 
old Mr. and Mrs. Musgrove, that comfortable couple smothered 
in children who, though far past romance, lived rooted in a 
solid companionship. We shall never know whether a 
thwarted love story of her own lay behind Jane’s mind ; 
however that may be, she provided for Anne Elliot a marriage 
of that kind, proved and tested by eight years of absence 
and misunderstanding. 


How did her other heroines fare? I have always felt 
sorry for Elinor Dashwood, tied for life to poor feeble Edward 
Ferrars, Yet I suspect that Jane was right; Elinor ran 
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him and mothered him, just as she had run her silly mother 
and sisters, and was happy in the doing of it. I feel less 
confidence in Marianne’s marriage, and though she deserved 
all that came to her, I wish, for Colonel Brandon’s own sake, 
that he had been less of a stick. The happiness of Elizabeth 
and Darcy was precious to Jane and she never doubted it 
for a moment. She searched a picture gallery in vain for a 
portrait of Mrs. Darcy and consoled herself with the recollec- 
tion that Darcy would have thought no picture of his wife 
good enough to exhibit. In that marriage, as in others, 
Jane showed herself a good matchmaker. Lively and daring 
of thought and speech as Elizabeth undoubtedly was, she 
could and would have held her husband’s good qualities in 
respect and she would have been large-minded enough to 
defer to his better judgment; while to the end of his days 
she must have been the light of his life. As for Jane and 
Bingley, we can share her father’s confidence that they 
would do very well together; “you are each of you so 
complying that nothing will ever be resolved on; so easy, 
that every servant will cheat you; and so generous that 
you will always exceed your income.” Fanny Price and 
Edmund Bertram must have gone through life a blissfully 
happy if, to others, a faintly boring couple. Jane Fairfax, 
I imagine, knew some anxious moments while shepherding 
Frank Churchill along the paths of domesticity, but if John 
Knightley required an Isabella to make him happy, how 
would his brother George have fared, mated to an Emma ? 
The answer is that Emma, with all her little faults, was at 
bottom an intelligent, right-minded woman, not afraid to 
own herself wrong and clever enough to charm her husband 
out of his bachelor groove. Doubtless there were tiffs, 


especially during those two trying years of a joint household — 


at Hartfield, concerning which Mr. Elton could daringly 
remark, “‘ Rather he than I”; but in the long run the two 
would have found their complement in one another, much 
in the same way as Elizabeth Bennet and Fitzwilliam Darcy. 
We can only deplore that it will never be possible to invite 
either of these delightful ménages to our house as guests. 
For surely that, after all, is the secret of Jane’s genius. We 
have been discussing the domestic relations of people who, 
to all seeming, lived over a hundred years ago and, in very 
truth, never lived at all. Yet they are as real to some of 
us as our own flesh and blood, and we can never feel 
indifference to their well-being. 
Mary MaxsE. 
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THE AUSTRALIAN ESSAY 


THE world has not yet started to talk about Australian 
essayists. But one day it will. Indeed, I have so far met 
few people outside the Commonwealth who realise that the 
essay is the Australian’s principal literary pride and interest, 
and his favourite literary form. The fact is, of course, that 
if an investigation were made it would probably be found 
that more essays per literary head of population have been 
produced in Australia in the last fifty years than in any other 
country in the world. 

There are two perfectly satisfactory reasons for this. 
The first is the Australian character. The genuine essayist 
must foremostly be a man who can speak his mind, who can 
say what is in his heart, and so present his reader with an 
unconscious self-portrait. As Montaigne said in the preface 
to his essays: “‘ I desire therein to be delineated in mine own 
genuine, simple and ordinary fashion, without contention, 
art or study; for it is myself that I portray.” The finest 
English essayists, men like Addison, Steele, Lamb, Hazlitt, 
Stevenson, Andrew Lang, Robert Lynd, and Max Beerbohm 
are primarily good gossips, who talk aloud their inmost 
thoughts in the most acceptable prose. 

The Australian, bothered by few inhibitions, and accus- 
tomed to speak out plainly what’s in his mind, has naturally 
found the essay a perfect means of literary expression. His 
preference has been firmly established, moreover, by the 
Australian newspaper, which is the second reason. Without 
a leisured class, and without the taste or means for magazines 
and reviews, the Australian has nevertheless become a great 
reader ; but primarily he is a reader of the newspapers, which 
endeavour to cater for each and all of his mental needs. The 
cultural needs are satisfied each week by the Saturday morning 
magazine page. This institution has been a feature of the 
principal Australian newspapers for over half a century, and 
it has maintained a constant demand for short essays upon 
topical, literary, biographical, and purely Australian subjects. 
The majority of the pieces included in “ Australian Essays,” * 
a useful anthology recently compiled by Messrs. George H. 
Cowling and Furnley Maurice for the Melbourne University 
Press, originally appeared as newspaper articles. They have 
since been published, however, in volume form with others 


* Melbourne University Press (4s. 6d.), obtainable through W. 4H. 
Smith & Son. 
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by their respective authors; so it may be seen that the 
demand is not ephemeral. Indeed, it will be found that 
every third book in the general list of such a prominent 
Australian publishing house as Angus & Robertson, of 
Sydney, is a book of essays. 

I think that the first test of a good essay is its readability. 
With the exception of one or two that are not essays at all, 
I have enjoyed reading every item in “ Australian Essays,” 
The anthology consists of selected essays, arranged chrono- 
logically, from every important writer since Edmund Finn 
(“‘ Garryowen ”’), who contributed regularly to the old Mel- 
bourne Morning Herald in the forties of last century, to Vance 
Palmer, whose novels have attained recent success. Each 
selection is prefaced by a short biographical and critical note ; 
there is a somewhat inadequate introduction; and at the 
end there is a full glossary, the value of which, however, is 
lessened by a number of childish mistakes. Ben Lomond, for 
instance, is described as “‘ a lake in Scotland.” 

There are twenty-three essays in the volume, and they 
fall roughly into four divisions. The first division, of essays 
according to Montaigne’s definition, naturally contains the 
best work. Professor Walter Murdoch, represented by three 
pieces, but only one, ‘ On Doors,” that does him justice, is 
the finest Australian exponent of the art of speaking person- 
ally. But he is run very close by Professor F. Wood Jones, 
the Melbourne anatomist, who, in the essay “‘ Of Coral Islands 
and Claypans,” combines the colloquial manner of Robert 
Lynd with the intelligence of Julian Huxley. 

There is a wide gap between these giants and the other 
pure essayists, all of whom, however, write sincerely and well. 
Arthur Jose’s “ The Art of Translation,” J. le Gay Brereton’s 
“Our Country,” and Sir Archibald Strong’s “ Pugilism in 
Antiquity,” and, in a somewhat lower category, Mary Fuller- 
ton’s “‘ The Old Bookshelf,” and James Edmond’s “ Up a 
Northern River,” are all good examples of the native Austra- 
lian essay. The only author who contributes a purely 
descriptive piece is Donald Macdonald, the journalist and 
naturalist, whose death in 1932 concluded over fifty years of 
service on the staff of the Melbourne Argus. His essay, 
“ Village and Farm,” might have been written by Washington 
Irving, had he been born in the village of Keilor, on the 
Melbourne-Macedon road. The Argus was fortunate to 
possess such a master : 


A white track winds up amongst the white-trunked trees to where 
the old farm sits in the saddle of the range. The slope was once 4 
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length of bush highland, but is now a park. The gum-trees, thinned 

in numbers, have broadened in shape, each throwing his arms outwards, 

as though seeking always for that touch of companionship lost nearly 
fifty years ago, when the saw-millers passed through and cut away the 

straight trees for timber. . . 

Several good narrative essays include two pieces by 
Marcus Clarke, two by the Rev. W. H. Fitchett, and a short 
one by Professor Ernest Scott—another regular contributor to 
the Argus. And finally there is a spate of didactic essays, 
that is to say, short pieces of prose written purely with the 
idea of conveying information. Their common theme, with 
exceptions, is Australia, her life and her art; and they are 
mostly so self-conscious, and, before they finish, mostly 
become so high-pitched, that it is impossible not to envy the 
spirit that produced them. One after another the essayists 
admit that Australia has no culture, and then, one after 
another, they protest vigorously that there is no reason why 
she should have any. Daniel Deniehy, an early New South 
Wales parliamentarian, has the first fling with ‘‘ Australian 
Federation (1860),”’ a rhetorical piece of mid-Victorian work ; 
the Rev. Fitchett, of course, was a pioneer Australian flag- 
waver; A. H. Stephens, the founder of ‘‘ The Red Page ”’ of 
The Bulletin, exhorts his fellow countrymen to be, above all 
things, Australian; Furnley Maurice becomes very annoyed 
because Australians cannot yet appreciate Carl Sandburg ; 
Professor J. J. Stables, on the other hand, assesses Australian 
poets by the traditionalist standard; and finally Nettie 
Palmer studies the evolution of Austral-English. The last 
essay in the volume, Vance Palmer’s ‘‘ The Great War,” is 
difficult to classify, but is soundly satirical. 

Although “ Australian Essays” is a fairly representative 
anthology, it does not include work of all the best contem- 
porary writers. J. Scott Macdonald does not appear, nor do 
such fine interpreters of the Australian scene as Amy Eleanor 
Mack, Jack Maclaren, John Armour, Sydney Elliott Napier 
and Spartacus Smith. Indeed, although the editors do not 
themselves say so, they must have deliberately excluded from 
the anthology all essayists under fifty years of age. This is a 
pity, because it detracts from the value of the collection. 
One is instinctively led to enquire, if all the writers represented 
are over fifty years of age, how many of them are true Austra- 
lians? The result of enquiry is that out of the nineteen 
authors represented ten were born in Australia, six in England, 
two in Scotland, and one in Ireland. Of the immigrants 
approximately half came to Australia as children, and half 
were bred in England. Therefore it can be claimed that at 
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least three-quarters of the authors are Australian. At the 
same time it is interesting to note that twelve out of the 
nineteen authors worked principally in Melbourne, five in 
Sydney, one in Queensland, and one anywhere. The influence 
of Melbourne upon the cultural development of Australia is 
thus clearly demonstrated. 

The editors of “ Australian Essays” have shown great 
faith in their fellow writers as well as courage and enterprise. 
Their anthology is to be used in Australian schools: its 
contents are publicly to be proclaimed literature. But there 
is no need to fear for the future of the little book. One day, 
when the Australian essay is a distinct literary form, this first 
anthology will be regarded as a true pioneer. 


DonaLD CowrlE. 


GOOD HUNTING 
BrIpDLEwAys THRovGH History, by Lady Apsley. Illus- 
trated by Lionel Edwards, R.I. (Hutchinson, 16s.) The 
tracing of her bridleways has obviously been a labour of love 
to Lady Apsley. She has stored up the lore of hawk, horse 
and hound, of hunting weapons and the gentle art of venerie, 
from the days when neolithic man stole abroad with a flint- 
headed spear or a boomerang to track down and slay a 
pre-historic monster, through the Hunting Notes of Xenophon 
and the sport of Norman barons, to the crack Leicestershire 
packs of to-day. Whatever cranks may say, the story, as it 
unfolds itself, holds its own vindication. Hunting, either for 
food or pleasure, is a deep-seated human instinct, but in 
order to enjoy sport at its best, it must contain an element of 
danger for the hunter, and the odds must be fair and equal 
between huntsman and quarry. The story of hunting covers 
the whole history of Western Europe ; the sport we pursue 
to-day has its roots in Charlemagne’s institution of chivalry ; 
is bound up with the Crusades ; has coloured and modified 
the relations of class with class and the manners and customs 
of nations for centuries. ‘‘ Tally ho,” though it only came to 
England as the French “ Tailliaut”’ in the seventeenth century, 
may have derived originally from the Syriac “ Taleh yon” 
(“‘ There’s the fox’) of Saladin’s Hunt; the “ Hallili” 
sounded in France on the horn at the death comes from the 
Mahomedan cry “ La Illah il Allah” (“‘ Lew in there”’); the 
call as the huntsman puts hounds into cover may come 


from the Norman Latin “TIllo Logo” (“In this place”). | 


Breeds of staghounds, boarhounds, foxhounds, have gradually 
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evolved according to the needs of the time. There is blood 
to be seen at Peterborough Show to-day which goes straight 
back to Soutllard, Charles 1X’s great white dog of the old 
St. Hubert’s breed, whose progeny became the famous 
White Hounds of the Royal Hunt of France. In England, 
while forest hunting was the king’s prerogative, the gentry 
coursed deer and hares in parks and warrens, while hawking 
was the sport of all classes. To this day a meet of the fox- 
hounds is the affair of the village far more than of the master 
and the field. Horse breeding, too, has changed with the 
ages, according to the uses to which the animal was put. 
The horse was little used for hunting until comparatively 
recent times, and the great horse which carried the knight at 
Crécy has nothing in common with the Irish hunter of to-day. 
Yet “manners” and “ hands” are the outcome of traini 
invented centuries ago. We can but be grateful to Lady 
Apsley for her encyclopedic store of knowledge and her 
gracious gift for sharing it, though the book would gain by 
compression here and there. The reading of it takes us back 
to memories of glorious days with trusted comrades, four- 
footed and two-legged. Days worth living and remembering, 
and that was, we feel sure, her chief object in writing it. 
The illustrations, whether from Mr. Edward’s sketches or 
from old frescoes and tapestries, are excellent ; the book is a 
beautiful treasure for the country house library, and in 
matter and appearance is the best book we have seen this 
month. 


A CITY OF THE PAST 


DuBLIN UNDER THE GEORGES, 1714-1830, by Constantia 
Maxwell, M.A., Litt.D. (Methuen, 12s. 6d.) Miss Maxwell 
is an Irishwoman of the South of Ireland ; we may guess her 
to be a scion of the Anglo-Irish gentry whose cause she 
champions. Her point of view will be new to many English 
people, but it is all the more interesting for that. The history 
of Dublin in the eighteenth century is the story of the Irish 
aristocracy, either native to the soil or colonists brought over 
by the English Government. They built, in Dublin, a gracious 
Georgian city; a pleasant and in many ways a cultured 
society assembled in their spacious and dignified houses ; 
learning, art, drama, and, to a lesser extent, trade and com- 
merce, flourished in the city. The condition of the poor was 
miserable in the extreme, housing, prisons, hospitals, left 
greatly to be desired, but it is fair to say that the whole 
standard of civilisation was in those respects very low in 


every country, and Dublin may be proud of her Lying-in 
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hospital, built by Bartholomew Mosse in 1745, almost the first 
institution of its kind. Under the pressure of defeat in the ; 
American War of Independence, England granted to Ireland 
an independent Parliament, gave Ireland, as Fox said, 
“* everything she wanted in the way she seemed to wish for it.” 
Yet when England was next in sore straits, threatened by the ' 
French Revolution, the Irish rose in revolt in 1791 and Pitt 
imposed the Act of Union. Thenceforward the Irish aris- 
tocracy forsook Dublin for London and their opportunity of 
controlling the destinies of their country passed. Miss 
Maxwell shares the disability, common to English and Irish 
alike, of misunderstanding the other point of view, and falls 
perhaps too easily into the trick of laying the blame ex- 
clusively on English shoulders. We are left wondering 
whether it was altogether the fault of the wicked alien 
Government that the Southern Irish gentry threw up the 
sponge. Politics apart, this is a pleasant book, calling to 
mind a delightful age. 


A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY GENTLEMAN 
A Royauist’s NoteBook: The Commonplace Book of Sir 
John Oglander, Kt., of Nunwell. Edited by Francis Bamford 
(Constable, 10s.). These are the day-to-day observations of a 
landowner of good family who in peace and war was a staunch 
Royalist, not from political convictions—he had none—but 
because it was his nature so to be. As one of the two 
Deputy-Lieutenants of the Isle of Wight, which really meant 
that he and his colleague governed the island, it never 
occurred to him to do other than shoulder his responsibilities 
as the chief servant of the King, his master. There was 
nothing servile in this wholehearted obedience—no shrewder 
or more independent man ever lived—but his innate sense 
of fitness forbade him to do other than bear any burden 
which either the King or his own high position imposed upon 
him. His reaction to two of the burning political grievances 
of the day, the billeting of soldiers and the Forced Loan, 
is typical. When ordered to billet a regiment on the island, 
he never considered the rights or wrongs of the case but 
worked out and saw to the essential problem of food and 
lodging, only petitioning the Privy Council when it seemed 
impossible to house so many men. The latter was firm but 
reasonable, as it usually was when faced by a practical 
difficulty and not by factious opposition. In 1625, he was, 
asked by the Council to rate the islanders for the Forced 
Loan, “ which, if we refused, the Shire at large would do it. 
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Thinking herein to do our country a pleasure, imagining the 
Mainland would deal with us more hardly than ourselves,” 
he and his co-Lieutenant “ took upon us the business, wherein 
—although we dealt fairly and honestly—yet we gained much 
ill will, Be warned by my example not to meddle with 
ungrateful persons.” With similar single-minded loyalty he 
collected Ship-Money, a tax against which the islanders 
should have had no legitimate grievance. Remarkable as 
was Sir John Oglander, his prototype must have existed in 
each county, else English Government must have broken 
down between 1625 and 1642. Those who loyally bear the 
burden of doing their job according to their rank and function 
do not sign monster petitions or waste their energies in 
oratorical or pamphleteering agitation, nor, in those days, 
did they or their sons enter the biographical field. Thus 
history has passed them by in favour of the Eliots and the 
Prynnes. It is indeed high time that the Oglanders of 
England had their say. These all too short extracts of the 
family papers command respect and love. Deeply religious 
were these Royalists whose worship was for personal fortitude 
and comfort not for the bettering of others. Very human 
too are the descriptions of daily life and the sketches of 
his neighbours. Sir John’s Rules for Husbandry have 
more than archaic interest. They abound in ripe wisdom 
which some modern agriculturists are in danger of losing. 
There are also his recipes, his accounts and, above all, his 
advice to his grandchildren. For those who love to know 
how the best of our ancestors lived, this book will be a 
treasured possession. 


A HELPMATE 
Honoris LawRence: A Fragment of Indian History. By 
Maud Diver (Murray, 16s.). Mrs. Diver has brought to this 
moving piece of Indian history all the powers which have 
served her well in other literary spheres. She has not let 
herself go in an imaginative biography with little foundation 
in fact, for “ . all recorded thoughts and sensations, of 
any character concerned, are not guesswork, but taken from 
intimate letters and journals, though I have refrained from 
encumbering my true story with over-much reference to these, 
except when quoted. They detract from the illusion of life, 
and surely a ‘ Life’ should live.” Wise words—and how 
surely does this Life live! After the death of Sir Henry 
Lawrence—mortally wounded during the siege of Lucknow— 
it was said: “‘ There is no man in India who could not have 
been better spared.” By that time the wife with whom he 
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had built up so wonderful a married life had died, but if that 
was true of Lawrence, surely it might have been said of Lad 
Lawrence that there was no woman in India who could not 
have been better spared, for her loss was a crushing blow 
which seemed to extinguish the vital spark in the man who 
was left to face his great responsibilities alone. The story of 
their early love is almost incredibly “ Victorian.” For nine 
years Lawrence, parted from Honoria by the whole space of 
the seas between the British Isles and India, gave her not 
the slightest hint of his true feelings, simply because he had 
little money and heavy family responsibilities. She, who 
would undoubtedly have waited for him gladly, was con- 
demned—as he was—to frozen and lonely years not lighted 
by one gleam of hope. Small wonder that she tried to force 
herself to marry someone else. But the strong, guiding hand 
of Providence in which she believed so implicitly intervened 
and reserved them both for each other, and finally she joined 
him in India and they were married. The story of their 
years of hardship and toil and achievement is truly enthralling, 
and the publishers justly claim that Mrs. Diver’s book is 
** better than any romantic fiction.” Indeed, it is impossible 
to wish for a better book of its kind, for although Mrs. Diver 
never makes the mistake of allowing her background to 
dominate her characters, it is there all the time, deftly and 
surely sketched, in itself a definite contribution to Indian 
history. Good print and fine illustrations give the finishing 
touch to a fascinating book. 


A GREAT PIONEER 


Sm RicHarRD GRENVILLE. By George Herbert Bushnell. 
(Harrap, 10s. 6d.) Had Sir Richard Grenville ‘‘ been less of 
a man of action and more of a diplomat his name might have 
come down to us not only as the hero of the Revenge, but as 
one of the greatest Elizabethans.”” This verdict, given at a 
turning point of his hero’s career, does less than justice to 
the author’s own valuable research and Sir Richard’s great 
qualities, for as a pioneer both in thought and action the 
hero of the Revenge stands revealed as the first of the 
Elizabethans. In 1574 he was the first to propose an 
expedition, not only to plunder but to annex territory in what 
became New England, thus anticipating his kinsman and 
ally, Raleigh, as the original planner of an overseas empire. 
When the latter, in 1584, was able to persuade the Queen to 
carry out the enterprise, Grenville was put in command of 
it, although Ralph Lane was to be governor of the future 
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colony. The hopeless failure of the venture cannot be laid 
at Grenville’s door, for strife between the Indians and the 
English was inevitable. Nearer home, Grenville not only 
took an active part in the re-population of Munster, but was 
the first to see the strategical importance of Fermoy, when, 
with St. Leger and Raleigh, he took active steps to repel the 
threatened Spanish invasion of Ireland in 1589. In March, 
1588, on his own initiative, with his ships fully equipped, he 
sailed and lay off the Lizard to interrupt the Armada. He 
was too early, but he nevertheless lay off the exact point 
where the Armada was eventually first sighted. Mr. Bushnell 
suggests that, had Grenville met the Spaniards off the Lizard 
he would have attacked them whatever his orders, been 
totally destroyed and thereby given a victory to Spain. Is 
this fair? Certainly it was not in Sir Richard to fight a 
withdrawal action, but if he and all his ships had gone down, 
the Armada would assuredly have been considerably crippled 
in ships and men and utterly shaken in nerve. As a fighting 
force, it would have been paralysed. If the smell of powder 
inspired Grenville with a sacred fury, it was the wildness 
of a real strategist and a terrible hitter, for whom men would 
die in the ditch, but before dying give far more than they 
got. The account of the fight of the Revenge proves that Sir 
Richard, if he was to carry out fully his original orders, had 
no option to do other than he did. The book would be worth 
reading for this saga alone. But the skill and scholarship 
which has gone to show that long before this—his last epic 
fight—Sir Richard Grenville had proved himself a remarkable 
man, make this biography a valuable and enjoyable book 
in a good season of historical stories. 


THREE NOVELS 


A PRAYER FOR My Son. By Hugh Walpole. (Macmillan, 
7s. 6d.) SumMER oF Lire. By Beatrice Kean Seymour. 
(Heinemann, 8s.) AGAIN OnE Day. By Matila C. Ghyka, 
translated by Maud Bigge. (Methuen, 7s. 6d.) Recom- 
mended by the Book Society. Most readers will prefer to 
appreciate Mr. Walpole’s new story on its merits as a story, 
without reading political philosophy into it. It is possible, 
of course, to imagine Colonel Fawcus as the prototype of 
Fascism and Rose Clennell as the embodiment of the League 
of Nations spirit. But such a comparison does not take us 
very far, for Dictators, whatever their faults, are not senile, 
arrogant old men who collapse at the first threat of public 
exposure, and Rose Clennell is merely a sensible, plucky young 
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woman, refreshingly devoid of theories, Genevan or other- 
wise! The Cumberland fells, as usual, are described with a 
master touch ; how wonderful it must be to be able not only 
to love a countryside, but to make it rise up before our eyes 
from the printed page! The story holds us in its somewhat 
grim grip; Janet Fawcus and the discredited parson are the 
best characters in it. The end, however, is tentative, and 
we are left under the impression that Mr. Walpole does not 
mean us to take a final farewell of Rose and John. 

In Summer of Life we return to Sally Dunn at her best. 
Miss Kean Seymour has a wonderful gift for unfolding her 
characters ; there is next to no plot, but the story flows on, 
naturally and inevitably. The Jill of Interlude for Sally 
would have developed into the Jill of Summer of Life, and 
the same may be said of Ash, bearing her unnecessary load 
of self-created complications. The denseness of man in his 
dealings with woman was never more convincingly described. 
The inherent moral—how supremely worth while it is in the 
long run to be a Lorna or a Sally—is delicately drawn. Both 
women allowed themselves to be exploited by their menfolk 
and were rewarded by unquestioning love and confidence. 

Again One Day is a pleasant, readable account of Austrian 
and Czecho-Slovakian society to-day. Vienna and Prague 
are both described. The hero, an Austrian diplomat, returns 
in the final chapter to the London which he loved before the 
War. It is rather hard to understand where the Book Society 
found its reason for recommendation, for the story is extremely 
slight. Those who knew the Vienna of pre-War days will, 
however, be interested in the contrast it presents to-day. 


It gives us great pleasure to be able to state that Cathedral Close, pub- 
lished by Chatto & Windus, and reviewed in our September issue, is the 
author’s first published work. The book revealed such a practised hand 
that our reviewer doubted the possibility of its being a first production. 
We shall await further works by Susan Goodyear with interest. 
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OTHER NOTICES 


WALTER LONG AND HIS TIMES. By Sir Charles Petrie. (Hutchin- 
son. 18s.) Walter Hume Long, first Viscount Long of Wraxall, was born 
when the Earl of Aberdeen was Prime Minister and lived to see Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald occupying that high office. Had Lord Long lived a few weeks 
more he would have seen the overthrow of the first Labour Government. 
A Conservative, he had seen enough in his lifetime of seventy years to weary 
him of the political antics of Liberalism, Radicalism, Socialism and Labour. 
An Imperialist—“ enthusiasm for the Empire was one of the guiding impulses 
of his life ”—he deserves to be remembered for other achievements than the 
Muzzling Order. He was proud of being an Englishman ; “ his conception 
of his duty as a patriot was to make England an example that others would 
wish to follow,” while his country upbringing had given him a sturdy faith 
that “the broad commonsense of our workpeople and of our stalwart, 
virile middle class, will save our country to-day and to-morrow, as it has 
always done.” He regarded all Home Rule proposals as an act of cowardly 
surrender, and as Chief Secretary for Ireland was “ firm in the application 
of the existing law.” “‘ What the country wants now,” he wrote in the 
early part of 1905, “‘ is rest and peace, steady, quiet, but firm administration ; 
wholesome food and drink ; she has had too much quack medicine lately.” 
When Long finally left Dublin, ‘‘ Ireland was more peaceful than she was 
ever to be again.” There is no space to dwell on the later happenings of his 
political career, such as the constitutional crisis of 1910-11 and the Great 
War, nor on life in his Wiltshire home as squire, farmer and fox-hunter, 
a life which showed him absolutely in his element. We must, however, 
quote briefly from a letter sent by Leo. Maxse in 1911 during the crisis over 
Asquith’s threat to swamp the House of Lords with new peers in order to 
pass the Finance Act. ‘The answer,” wrote Mr. Maxse, “should be ‘ Create 
your peers if you can.’ The recent performances of mushroom Radical 
peers satisfy me that the mushroom Radical peer is not a permanent danger, 
as he changes his outlook as he crosses the Corridor.” The Conservative 
leader, Mr. Balfour, had not the courage necessary for the situation. The 
House of Lords gave way and we are where we are in consequence. 


EDWARD STUART TALBOT, 1844-1934. By Gwendolen Stephenson. 
(S.P.C.K., 10s. 6d.) At the request of Bishop Talbot’s sons and daughters 
Mrs. Stephenson has undertaken to write a Life of their father, who was also 
her great uncle, and the task has been well done. First Warden of Keble 
at the age of twenty-six, newly married and newly ordained, Edward 
Talbot revealed from an early age those characteristics which were to 
stand him in good stead throughout his life—as Vicar of Leeds, where he 
won the hearts of that great city, as Bishop of Rochester and Southwark 
(“ Southwark,” wrote his son, Bishop Neville Talbot, “is the summer of 
his career ”’), and finally as Bishop of Winchester. At Oxford he had many 
difficulties to contend with, but his strong and simple character was in no 
small degree responsible for the emergence of the new college as an 
important factor in Oxford life. After the passing of the Southwark 
Bishopric Bill he became responsible for the most crowded part of the 
divided diocese, and his labours there were memorable. To those who 
worked for him he was an inspiration and a true father in God. At 
Winchester there were gracious closing years, and in the final days of 
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retirement, though increasingly deaf and weak, he still wielded a strong 
influence. All who are interested in the Church and social history of the 
last sixty years should read this book. 


THE BIRTH OF WESTERN CANADA: A HISTORY OF THE 
RIEL REBELLIONS. By G. F. G. Stanley. (Longmans, 15s.) The 
history of the Red River rebellions of 1869-1870 and 1885 has been recorded 
in many books, but although Mr. Stanley, a Canadian Rhodes Scholar, has 
studied most of them he has preferred to turn for his material to the Public 
Record Office in England, to the mass of relevant documents in the archives 
at Ottawa, and to the newspapers of the period. He has produced a concise 
narrative which admirably elucidates a complicated and controversial 
subject. There were two rebellions: the Manitoba rising in 1869-1870 
and the half-breed rebellion in Saskatchewan in 1885. Louis Riel was 
behind both : a fanatical and troublesome half-breed. Organized rebellion 
and the setting up of a “ provisional Government ” were bad enough, but 
Riel’s execution of Thomas Scott in cold blood at Fort Garry for daring 
to challenge his pretensions was worse, and served only to inflame racial 
and religious passions. Riel was himself, very properly, hanged, in spite of 
the sentimental clamour that always arises when picturesque but dangerous 
people are put out of the way. The risings, however, were not without 
good results, for they contributed to national unity, all parts of Canada 
having rallied to the call to arms. On the other hand, racial and religious 
antagonisms smouldered for years, though reason and conciliation ulti- 
mately prevailed. 


A HUNDRED YEARS OF MEDICINE. By Wyndham E. B. Lloyd, 
M.A., M.R.C.8., D.P.H. (Duckworth, 15s.) A concise and lucid narrative, 
both for laymen and medical practitioners of the progress that medicine 
has made in a century. The immense advance in the technique of surgery 
is not dealt with, for this would postulate a detailed knowledge of anatomy 
which the reader cannot be assumed to possess, but there are, nevertheless, 
brief references to the conditions in which operations were once performed. 
“ Operating,’ must have been a ghastly business, and he who could perform 
feats of skill antid the agonizing scenes in the operating theatre must have 
had nerves of steel.” Swiftness was essential, and operations were seldom 
undertaken, save in extreme cases. Theories of medicine abounded in the 
eighteenth century, some fantastic, others fallacious and unworkable. 
Hoffmann at Halle taught that life was based on the presence of some kind 
of universal fluid or ether. John Brown, of Edinburgh, proclaimed that 
diseases were of two kinds: one due to lack of stimulus, the other to too 
much stimulus. Accordingly, he had two sovereign remedies : one stimulant 
and the other depressant. Hahnemann, of Meissen, preached homeopathy, 
and bleeding was so widely believed in that in 1833 414 million leeches were 
imported into France. Side by side with the theory-mongers were men who 
devoted themselves wholeheartedly to more practical medicine—Boerhaave, 
at Leyden, Morgagni at Padua, Matthew Baillie the Scotsman, Richard 
Mead, John Huxham, John Fothergill, Sir John Pringle, James Lind, 
John Hunter, and Edward Jenner in England. Till Lister’s day nothing 
was known of antiseptics, and the surgical wards of hospitals were “ veritable 
forcing houses for sepsis,” while surgeons operated “in their oldest frock- 
coats . . . often heavily encrusted with dried blood and pus,” and the nurses 
were ‘‘of the charwoman type, unreliable, tipsy and incompetent.” Dr. 
Lloyd pursues his story to the complete State health services of the present 
day. He ends with a useful chronological table in which the main events 
of medical importance from 1832 to 1934 may be seen at a glance. 
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LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT, or the Pendexter Saga, Second (and 
Last) Canto. By G. D. H. and Margaret Cole)e MURDER IN MESO- 
POTAMIA. By Agatha Christie (The Crime Club. Collins, 7s. 6d. each.) 
Old Lord St. Blaizey went for a ride in his park and was found dead, appar- 
ently struck by an overhanging bough. The police and the doctors are not, 
however, satisfied, especially when his will reveals a codicil, unknown even 
to his lawyer, disinheriting his only son in favour of his daughter-in-law’s 
brother. There was never any doubt as to the identity of the murderer, the 
problem was to secure evidence to bring him to justice. The police and our 
old friend D’Tancred eventually succeed. The plot is good and the details 
are well worked out, though the characters, with the exception of Tancred, 
are disagreeable people. 

In Murder in Mesopotamia, an archeological expedition is investigating 
a buried city. Mrs. Leidner, the wife of the Director, is troubled by nervous 
presentiments and a nurse, Amy Leatheran, is engaged to attend her. This 
nurse tells the story of Mrs. Leiduer’s murder, in circumstances which 
inevitably involve a member of the expedition. The puzzle works out to an 
ingenious solution, but again, with the exception of Amy herself, who is 
admirably drawn, the dramatis persone never come to life at all. Even 
Poirot shows robot tendencies. 


HOLD YOUR TONGUE! By Morris L. Ernst and Alexander Lindey. 
(Methuen. 8s. 6d.) G. K. Chesterton, in one of his short stories, showed 
us an Editor whose life was obsessed by fear—fear of libel actions, fear of 
misprints and fear of the sack. It is with the first of these anxieties that 
_ the present book is concerned. It deals mainly with libel and slander in 
the United States, though, as Mr. A. P. Herbert points out in his Introduc- 
tion, “ many of the problems here discussed are still unsolved, neglected, 
and daily disturbing in the United Kingdom.” We may not use in our 
Press the kind of expressions that apparently find currency in the United 
States—but every English editor knows that (again to quote Mr. Herbert) 
“every word we use may be dangerous.”’ Editor, proprietor or publisher 
may have to pay damages for innocently defaming a fellow-citizen, of whose 
existence even they may not have been aware, but at the same time they 
have no remedy for a concerted and prolonged campaign of abuse against 
themselves. An author dare not write a word which may damage the 
earning capacity of a grocer, motor manufacturer, or doctor; but any 
corner-boy may write to the papers and say that he does not know his 
business, that his plays are twaddle and his books are foul. Mr. Ernst 
and Mr. Lindey have here written for the layman, not for the lawyer. “ As 
attorneys we have for years dealt with questions as to whether it was 
defamatory to call a surgeon a butcher, an educator a master of skull- 
drudgery, a man a eunuch or a woman hot stuff.” The whole realm of 
defamation certainly contains colour, and is not devoid of amusement. 
The index of words and phrases is illuminating, and some of the cases 
referred to are still more so. Fortunately we observe a higher standard 
of public comment and criticism in England, but even so, ‘‘ something ought 
to be done ” about the law of libel, Mr. Herbert declares, though he fears 
that nothing will be. In the meantime the moral is to be found in the 
title of the book. It is safer to hold our tongues. 

MILLIONS OF DICTATORS. By Emil Lengyel. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 
A book to please the average man, for it propounds the theory that the 
real dictator is not Stalin, Hitler, Mussolini or even Mr. Roosevelt but, each 
in his own land, plain Charles Davis, Norman H. Smith (Yes, Sir !), Pierre 
Dupont, Johannes Fest, or Tovarish Ivan. We heard this in our earliest 
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years, when the power of democracy was being proclaimed from platform 
and soap-box. Plain ‘Charlie Digby,” our little dictator, may not come 
into this troubled world to the accompaniment of roaring guns, nor are 
flags flown at half-mast when he sinks into an obscure grave. But he is 
none the less “ the object of the dictator’s solicitude, the victim of propa- 
ganda, the Mass Man, carried on by unfathomable impulses, capable of 
diabolical meanness and divine strength.” The “average man” is the 
real hero—“ the one who pulls the wires that control puppets such as 
Hitler, Mussolini and Stalin.” This last sentence reveals the weakness of 
our author’s arguments. There are dictators and dictators ; some are made 
of granite, others of highly decorated carton pierre. Mussolini is made of 
the one, Hitler of the other. In the long run, dictators follow the universal 
rule ; ‘‘ By their fruits ye shall know them.” 


A TALE OF GOLD. By G. C. Nevile. Can be obtained from the 
author at Woodington, near Romsey, Hants (3s. post free). This is an 
allegory of Economics, giving a vivid illustration of the difficulties of 
estimating real value or even real humour! The author has many good 
phrases to explain values in exchange, such as “ Swapworthiness.” Ina 
world ridden by clichés such work as this is refreshing. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN ENGLAND. By E. L. Hasluck. (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 12s. 6d.). Mr. Hasluck is probably right in saying 
that the majority of ratepayers take no interest in local government and 
the duties of citizenship beyond an indignant letter to the Press when rates 
go up. Undeterred by this indifference, he expounds the principles and 
details of local government and the increasing range of social services, clearly 
and sensibly. He is not complimentary to our Councillors, nor do we see 
why he should be, for his strictures are well deserved. Proféssional men 
and others whose time is almost wholly taken up with getting a living will 
rarely have anything to do with the local Council, whose activities appear 
to the casual onlooker to consist of making speeches in the town hall “ with 
occasional discussions as to whether a new park shall be laid out or a public 
lavatory built.” Local Councils are often composed of brainless nobodies 
whose only reason for entrance into public life is to obtain the high-sounding 
title of ‘‘ Councillor,” and of shopkeepers whose only anxiety is lest Council 
extravagance should lead to further rises in rates. Nor is the “ axe-grinder ” 
altogether absent, though it is comforting to learn that he is decreasing in 
numbers, thanks to more vigilant Government supervision. As regards 
the future of local government, Mr. Hasluck observes that “ the salvation of 
English local government would appear to lie in the direction of the develop- 
ment of a civic pride and patriotism on a higher plane than a mere love of 
pomp and ceremony and a jealousy of other authorities.” We have not yet 
reached that ideal, but happily we are on the way. 


THE STRANGE DEATH OF LIBERAL ENGLAND. (Constable, 
12s. 6d.). The demise of the Liberal Party can be a fruitful subject for 
discussion, though we should do well to remember that Liberalism, in its 
most dangerous aspects, is not dead; it has been driven out of Parlia- 
mentary politics, only to reappear in another form. The League of Nations 
Union and other pacifist societies represent Liberal feeling to-day and it 
has been responsible for many of our present troubles. It is, however, 
difficult to understand the reasons which prompted the writing of this book. 
Mr. Dangerfield says little about the Liberals ; he confines himself almost 
entirely to criticising the people who differed from them. The House of 
Lords, the Ulster Loyalists, the suffragettes, come in turn under the lash 
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of his sarcasm. Of the crisis of 1914, which found the nation unprepared 
for war after nearly eight years of Liberal government, the author says 
no word. Some of his assertions will stagger those old enough to remember 
the events described. He states, for instance, that the Unionist Party 
deliberately intrigued to suborn the Army to mutiny at the Curragh. We 
are driven to the conclusion that Mr. Dangerfield is not out to deliver a 
considered judgment ; he desires to let off fireworks at the expense of those 
whose opinions he does not share. Of making many books there is no end, 
and this is a book-making venture. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


THE brief notices that follow do not preclude a fuller appreciation 
later on :— 


ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR, First Earl of Balfour, K.G., O.M., 
F.R.S. By his niece, Blanche E. C. Dugdale (Mrs. Edgar Dugdale), Vol. I. 
Illustrated (Hutchinson, 18s.). The first volume of Lord Balfour’s life takes 
us through his early years to the close of his first Premiership in 1905. We 
hope to review this book comprehensively in a later number. 


THE CHURCH AND THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. Edited by the 
Rev. G. L. H. Harvey, M.A. (Rector of Sutton Coldfield) (Macmillan, 15s.). 
This book is composed of nine papers dealing with problems that confront 
the Church to-day. The Bishop of Birmingham in a foreword describes 
the writers—seven of whom are ordained—as “‘ men exceptionally vigorous 
alike in thought and feeling.” Dr. Norman Sykes opens with “ The Ideal 
of a National Church,” Dr. H. D. A. Major, the late Dr. Percy Dearmer, 
Dr. C. E. Raven, Canon Guy Rogers, Sir Arnold Wilson, M.P., Dr. Douglas 
White, Dr. L. Elliott-Binns, and Dr. F. L. Cross follow with essays mostly 
written from the “ Modernist ” outlook. It is probably safer to face and 
discuss problems of faith, rather than ignore them and leave them on one 
side, yet, though many of the writers’ contentions are supported by common 
sense, they will bewilder and bring pain to many Christian laymen. It is 
hard to say whether the cause of religion is in the long run helped or hindered 
by such drastic methods. 


SAILING TROUBADOUR. By B. J. Klitgaard. With foreword by 
Lieut.-Commander John Irvine, R.N. (Seeley Service, 10s. 6d.). The 
author, a professional dancer, and her husband, a singer in Opera at Covent 
Garden, fell on bad times through lack of engagements. In order to earn 
their living they fitted out a naval pinnace as a motor-boat and toured 
their way through Belgium and Holland, he singing whenever opportunity 
occurred, and she, owing to his threatened blindness, navigating the vessel. 
Their experiences are told with a disarming and pleasing candour. It may 
not be in mortals to command success, but these two deserved more than 
fell to their share. 


THE ABYSSINIA I KNEW. By Gerald Virgin (Macmillan, 8s. 6d.). 
Gerald Virgin, a Swedish General, was Military Adviser to the Emperor 
Haile Selassie. He modestly disclaims that his memories “form an exhaus- 
tive description of that singular country ” as his stay there was limited to 
18 months. Still, he presents an aspect of Abyssinia and its people which 
cannot be ignored if a balanced judgment is to be formed. His account 
of the Walwal affair which led to the war is a case in point. 
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THE AMERICAN IDEAL. By Arthur Bryant (Longmans, 10s. 6d.). 
It is always a pleasing experience to read Mr. Bryant. Whatever his 
subject he enthuses it with vitality and attractiveness hard to withstand. 
This series of biographical studies of American statesmen and poets is no 
exception—they stand out, as they were, men with great ideals who towered 
above their fellows. 


PLAN FOR PEACE. By Francis Williams (Methuen, 3s. 6d.). The 
author has no delusions about the seriousness of world affairs to-day nor 
as to the “ aggressive intentions ”’ of certain Powers. Pacifism, he writes, 
“may rightly bear almost as heavy a responsibility for war as the war- 
makers themselves” and will “no less certainly . . . have had a hand 
in sending men and women to their death.” Though the League has 
“ bitterly and tragically failed,’ Mr. Williams believes ‘‘ we cannot turn our 
backs upon all that the League ideally represents.” We commend the 
book as a sincere effort to point a way to secure the peace that all men of 
goodwill desire. 


SOVIET MONEY AND FINANCE. By L. E. Hubbard (Macmillan, 
12s. 6d.). The publishers claim that this is the first fully-detailed and 
scientific account of Soviet finance. The author is especially equipped for 
the task by reason of his experience of money affairs and an intimate family 
business connection with Russia extending over many years. He supplies 
an exhaustive analysis of the Soviet monetary expediencies during the first 
Five-Year Plan until the present day, and concludes that as politically the 
Soviet tends to become more democratic so economically it shows a ‘“‘ remark- 
able convergence towards orthodox capitalist principles.” 


ENGLISH GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS. By Frederic Austin Ogg 
(Macmillan, 18s.). The first edition of this work was published by the 
American branch of Messrs. Macmillan in 1929. When it is realised how 
thoroughly the author has performed his task and how much information, 
in a readable form, is packed in the 800 pages it is not surprising that a new 
and revised edition has become necessary. The origin and development of 
British political history are traced with complete impartiality. 


CHINESE PUZZLE. By Rumer Godden (Peter Davies, 6s.). Wong-Li, 
a Chinese gentleman, after many years is reincarnated as a Pekinese dog, 
and in this form tells his story. Dog-lovers especially will enjoy it. Its 
delicate charm and subtlety makes very attractive reading. 


THE WAKEFIELDS: A Story of the 17th Century Baptists. By 
8. J. Ford (Rankin, 3s. 6d.). With the aid of fiction the author has told the 
story of the pioneers of the Baptist persuasion. 


HOLY WAR: The Menace of International Finance. By John 
Engledon (Published by the author, 5, Highview Road, 8.E.19) (2s. 9d. post 
free). A forcible plea for the establishment of a British Economic Federa- 
tion. 


HUMAN LIFE IN RUSSIA. By Dr. Ewald Ammende (Allen & Unwin, 
10s. 6d.). Dr. Ammende has died “a victim to his unceasing activity,” 
Lord, Dickinson tells us in an introduction. The book gives the author’s 
personal experience of the terrible sufferings and privations endured by the 
people of Russia under Soviet rule. A state of affairs which will not come 
as news to readers of The National Review. The cleverness whereby dis- 
tinguished foreign visitors—even the more astute—are deceived, should be 
read and pondered. 
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THE BLACK TENTS OF ARABIA. By Carl R. Raswan (Hurst and 
Blackett, 3s. 6d.). The writer lived with the warlike Bedouins, and was 
accepted. by them as one of themselves. He shared the hardships of their 

migrations in Northern Arabia, fought with them and doctored them. 

There is much to be learned from this informative book, and many will 
‘4 share Mr. Raswan’s admiration for these virile sons of Ishmael. Lovers of 
horses will find much valuable information in the Appendix. A worthy 
addition to the admirable ‘‘ Paternoster Library.” 

UNCONVENTIONAL ETHICS. By Osias L. Schwarz (Perennial 
Publications, Washington, $3.50). Our predilections and hypocrisies— 
however harmless—are ruthlessly analysed and exposed. 

FROM HESTON TO THE HIGH ALPS. By Douglas Fawcett 
J (Macmillan, 6s.). The author, an ex-mountaineer, robbed by “ the passage 
of = ” from one form of climbing, describes how he became a pilot and a 
joy-flyer. 

THE WAR IN ABYSSINIA. By Edward Hamilton (Unicorn Press, 
5s.). A brief but comprehensive military history of the war with helpful 
maps. 

KINMEL HALL. A charmingly produced brochure telling the story 
of the establishment of the Rheuma Spa of Wales at Abergele through the 
efforts of Mrs. Lindley after her retirement from scholastic work. The 
illustrations are excellent. 


£150,000 
URGENTLY REQUIRED 


The Committee earnestly appeals for 
£150,000 to provide much-needed exten- 
sions to the Research Institute, Enlarge- 
ment and Modernisation of the Wards, 
some of which date back to 1851, and a 
new addition to the Nurses’ Home. 

Without these necessary and too-long- 
deferred extensions, the work of the Doc- 
tors and Scientists must suffer restriction. 
Will you please send a gift to the Earl of Granard ? 


The Royal 


Hospital 


( FREE ) 
FULHAM RD., LONDON, S.W.3. 


he 
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CANCER 


_ 


A Full and Free Life in Prosperous 


SOUTH AFRICA 


An ideal land for the retired man. Living and labour 
are cheap; taxes are low; sport inexpensive; ex- 
cellent educational facilities and good prospects for 
the rising generation. 


For the young man who wants to farm, training and 
expert advice are free and moderate capital will set 
him up on his own farm. 


The 1820 Memorial Settlers’ Association (a non-profit 
making organisation working in conjunction with the 
Oversea Settlement Department of the Dominions 
Office) will give practical advice and assistance. 


Write to The SECRETARY (Dept. N.R.) 


1820 MEMORIAL SETTLERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


199, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1. 


“They shall grow not old, as we that 
are left grow old: 
Age shall not weary them, nor the 
years condemn. 
At the going down of the sun and in 
the morning 
We will remember them.” 
We can best remember them by offering the hand of friendship to 
their comrades who survived, so many thousands of whom, 
because of sickness or because they are growing old, are today 
in dire need of help. 
Please help the British Legion to help these men and their 


families by giving as generously as you can for the Poppies 
you will wear on 


POPPY DAY Nov. | 


DONATIONS will be welcomed, and these should be addressed to the local Poppy 
Day Committee, or to: Captain W. G. Willcox, M.B.E., Organising Secretary, Ear! 
Haig’s British Legion Appeal Fund, 29, Cromwell Road, London, $.W. 7. 

LADIES willing to act as Poppy Sellers are asked to apply to their local Poppy Day 
Committees or to the above address. 
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